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THEODORE BRENTANO, AMERICAN 
MINISTER TO HUNGARY 


ON SPEAKING TERMS WITH 
THE eCENTRAL POWERS 

LOW in getting into war, America 

has been slow in getting out. It 

was five years ago that our Govern- 
ment recalled its Ambassador from Ger- 
many and sent the German Ambassador 
home. It was*over three years ago that 
we stopped fighting Germany, and inci- 
dentally Austria and Hungary. It was 
month that our Government 
was ready to select men to act as its 
envoys to these three countries, and 
thus to re-establish diplomatic relations. 

For the American Ambassadorship at 
Berlin the choice of the President, con- 
firmed by the Senate, has been, as was 
anticipated, Alanson Bigelow Houghton. 
He is fifty-eight years old, a Harvard 
man, with post-graduate training at 
Gottingen, Berlin, and Paris. He is 
chairman of the board of the Corning 
Giass Works Company at Corning, New 
York, President of the Board of Relig- 
ious Edueation, and a trustee of Hobart 
and St. Stephen’s Colleges. He has been 
a meniber of Congress since 1919. 

The nominee as Minister to Austria is 
Albert Henry Washburn. He is fifty- 
nine years old and is a Cornell man. 
During his college course he was private 
secretary to President Andrew D. White. 
After three years as Consul at Magde- 
burg, Germany, he spent another three 
years as private secretary to Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts. He then be- 
came Assistant United States Attorney 
in Massachusetts, and thereafter Special 
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ALANSON B. HOUGHTON, AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 


United States Treasury Counsel. He re 
signed to enter private practice, with an 
office in New York City. 

The nominee as Minister to Hungary 
is Judge Theodore Brentano, of Chicago. 
He is sixty-five years old. He was edu- 
cated in our public schools and admitted 
to the bar. He has been Assistant City 
Attorney in Chicago, and for thirty 
years Judge of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, part of the time being 
Chief Justice. 


COAL STRIKES AND COAL 
LEGISLATION 

s a coal strike impending? If so, can 
I it be averted? What is being done 
about it, and why wasn’t it done long 
ago? 

The assembly of United Mine Work- 
ers’ delegates at Indianapolis voted 
almost unanimously to suspend all min- 
ing operations on April 1 unless the 
mine Owners agree to a maintenance of 
the present wage scale for bituminous 
miners and grant twenty per cent wage 
increase to the anthracite miners. It was 
ordered by the Convention that prior to 
the strike the question of suspending 
work be submitted to a referendum vote 
of all miners to be taken not later than 
March 31. The assembly also asserted 
through its official mouthpiece, Mr. J. L. 
Lewis, that the owners of the mines 
have refused to meet the unions in any 
effort to reach an agreement. Mr. Helm 
pointed out in his article in last week’s 
Outlook that there is real danger of rail- 
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ALBERT HENRY WASHBURN, AMERICAN 
MINISTER TO AUSTRIA 


way men and coal men uniting their 
forces to strike if the men in either 
industry have grievances. <A despatch 
from Washington on February 17 de- 
clared that the day before the Cabinet 
devoted its entire time to discussing 
coal and transportation problems and 
railway rates; that the Attorney-General 
is prepared to move when the coal crisis 
comes; and that Secretary Hoover is 
arranging for food supplies for urban 
communities and for keeping transpor- 
tation open. 

Railway unions and railway owners 
have a resource for the arbitration of 
their difficulties in the Railway Labor 
Board—not completely authoritative, to 
be sure; but, as the history of the last 
great railway strike threat shows, of 
valuable influence. The coal operators 
and coal miners have no such resource 
directly provided for their industry. <A 
voluntary submission to arbitration 
would seem to non-partisan observers to 
be the practical way out. 

Meanwhile Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, 
nas introduced a bill into the Senate 
which proposes to provide for just such 
emergencies in the coal industry (an- 
thracite and bituminous) in the future. 
This bill has been described as a cross 
between the Kansas Industrial Court 
and the Railway Labor Board. But 4 
reading of the bill leaves us with the 
impression that it is much nearer the 
latter than the former. It establishes a 
National Coal Mining Board with nine 
members. There are to be three groups 
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of ‘three members each. All members 
are to be appointed by the President- 

the three in the labor group from a list 
of six names sent in by the United Mine 
Workers; the three in the management 
group from a list of six names sent in 
by the National Coal Association and 
the Anthracite Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion; the three in the public group to be 
appointed directly by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Each member is to receive $10,000 
a year as salary. 

Disputes about wages, hours, or work- 
ing conditions may come before the 
Board on the application of operators 
or employees or on the Board’s own 
motion. Decisions may be made by a 
majority of the Board, but at least one 
of the public members must concur. 

The statement rather generally made 
in the press, that this is a measure for 
compulsory arbitration, is not sustained 
by a reading of the bill itself. There is 
a provision that the Board may call dis- 
putants before it when the “dispute is 
likely substantially to interrupt com- 
merce,” and one that the Board may call 
upon any United States District Court to 
compel a witness to testify, and another 
that when the Board finds that one of its 
decisions has been violated by operator 
or employee it may “make public its de- 
cision in such manner as it may deter- 
mine. This is not compulsory arbitra- 
tion, for no penalty is provided in the 
bill itself for refusal to comply with its 
findings. 

A notable and unusual feature of this 
bill is the inclusion in it of a series of 
principles, or, as it has 
industry. 
is so remarkable in its 


fundamental 
ealled, a code for the 
This statement 
enunciation that we reproduce if, here 
in full: 


been 


1. Coal is a public necessity, and in 
its production and distribution the 
public interest is predominant. 

2. Human standards should be the 
constraining influence in fixing the 
wages and working conditions of mine 
workers. 

8. Capital prudently and honestly 
invested in the coal industry should 
have an adequate return. 

4. The right of operators and min- 
organize is recognized and 
affirmed. This right shall not be de- 
nied, abridged, or interfered with in 
any manner whatsoever, nor shal! 
measures of any kind be 
employers or emplovees, or 


ers to 


coercive 
used by 
by their agents or representatives, to 
compel or to induce employers or em- 
plovees to exercise or to refrain from 
exercising this right. 

5. The right of operators and of 
miners to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing 
is recognized and affirmed. 

6. The miners who are not members 
union have the right to work 
without being harassed by _ fellow- 
workmen who may belong to unions. 
The men who belong to a union have 
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the right to work without being har- 
assed by operators. The organiza- 
tions have a right to go into non- 
union fields and by peaceable methods 
try to persuade men to join the 
unions, but they have no right to try 
to induce employees to violate con- 
tracts which they have entered into 
with their employers, and the opera- 
tors on the other hand have the right 
by peaceable means to try to per- 
suade men to refrain from joining the 
unions. 

7. The right of every unskilled or 
common laborer to earn a living wage 
sufficient to maintain a normal family 
in health and reasonable comfort, and 
to afford an opportunity for savings 
against unemployment, old age, and 
other contingencies, is hereby declared 
and affirmed. Above this basic wage 
for unskilled workers differentials in 
rates of pay for other mine workers 
shall be established for skill, experi- 
ence, hazards of employment, and 
productive efficiency. 

8. The right of women to engage in 
industrial occupations is recognized 
and affirmed; their rates of pay shall 
be the same as those of the male 
workers for the same or equivalent 
service performed; they shall be ac- 
corded all the rights and guaranties 
granted to male workers and the con- 
ditions of their employment shall sur- 
round them with every safeguard of 
their health and strength and guar- 
antee them the full measure of pro- 
tection which is the debt of society to 
mothers and to potential mothers. 

9. Children under the age of sixteen 
years shall not be employed in the 
mines. 

10. Six days shall be the standard 
work week in the industry, with one 
day’s rest in seven. The standard 
work day shall not exceed eight hours 
a day. 

11. Punitive overtime shall be paid 
for hours worked each day in excess 
of the standard work day. 

There are declarations included here 
that will be disputed by partisans of 
either side and some that mean little 
without further definition—What is an 
“adequate return,” for instance? As we 
the Board’s duty would 
be to make such a definition in each 
instance and apply the principles. But 
as a whole the “code” or bill of rights 
is impressive, and one hopes most par- 
ticularly that legislators will keep the 
first principle in mind. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BONUS 
PPOSITION to the bonus for men who 
Q served in the war is in part selfish. 
People who made no such sacrifice as 
the men who served their country in the 
Army and Navy made are not all un- 
grateful by 
them have forgotten the days of danger, 


any means; but some of 
and are now unwilling to think of bear- 
ing an additional burden in the way of 
taxes. It is easy enough for them to 
speak seornfully of the able-bodied man 
who is willing to accept a bonus from 
themselves 
If all of the 


the Government while they 


profited by his sacrifice. 


opposition to the bonus came from thie 
selfish and forgetful, it could not pr 
vent the passage of a bonus bill. TT! 
opposition, however, is by no meai: 
chiefly selfish; it is based on the convi: 
tion, reached after the examination ©! 
the facts, that a bonus law would not ly 
a benefit to the ex-service men, but 
lasting injury; that it would interfe: 
so greatly with general prosperity as {0 
make it harder, not easier, for the ¢ 
service men, as well as other men, iv 
make a living. 

In a letter to Mr. Fordney, Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, President 
Harding has repeated his expression of 
approval of the bonus, but has also re- 
peated his reservation that “the be- 
stowal shall be made when it may be 
done without such injury to the country 
as will nullify the benefits to the ey- 
service men themselves which this ex- 
pression of gratitude is designed to 
bestow.” He states as his best judg- 
ment that “any compensation legislation 
enacted at this time ought to carry with 
it the provisions for raising the needed 
revenues,” and he finds the only con- 
mendable plan a general sales tax. He 
does not advocate the spreading of tlie 
bonus over a period of two and a half 
years, as has been proposed, but believes 
that it ought not to be undertaken until 
it can be paid at once in full. He op- 
poses the attempt to raise the money by 
issuing bonds, because the Government 
will be called upon within’ sixteen 
months to meet obligations amounting 
to more than six billion dollars. He be- 
lieves that the American people will ac- 
cept a sales tax and “we should con- 
tribute thereby no added difficulties to 
the problems of readjustment,” but he 
takes it for granted that “the ex-service 
men themselves are no less concerned 
than others about the restoration of 
business and the return to abundant 
employment.” 

Though many ex-service men are op- | 
posed to the bonus, the American Legion 
is officially urging it upon Congress. 
The National Commander of the Ameri- 
ean Legion, Hanford MacNider, in a 
telegram to the President, asks “that a 
committed Administration allow tlie 
passage of what we believe to be tlie 
most constructive measure that can be 
devised.” This bill urged by the Legion 
would allow veterans of the World War, 
below the grade of army captain or 
naval lieutenant, the choice between: 4 
payment in installments; insur 
ance to an amount forty per cent greate! 
than the cash bonus and bearing inte! 
est, with the privilege of borrowins 
against the insurance; vocational trail 
ing aid; cash to be applied toward th: 
purchase of a home or farm; and pre! 
erence right to make entry on publi: 
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A BOON, MY SOVEREIGN, FOR MY SERVICE DONE 


(Richard ITI, Act II, Scene 1) 
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IN BOTH DIRECTIONS 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
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lands. Mr. MacNider says that public 
opinion, as shown by votes, is behind 
the bonus. In particular, he cites the 
approval of the bonus by the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank and the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland as ground for urging that 
serious consideration be given to the 
bill. He believes that the provisions for 
farm aid, vocational training, insurance, 
and land settlement will help create 
constructive citizens, and that the cash 
feature of the bill will help men who are 
walking the streets looking for 
work. It is evident that in Mr. Mac- 
Nider’'s mind the virtue in the Bonus 
Bill is that it provides something more 
like a deal than the veterans 
have received so far. “Had capital and 
labor been drafted when men’s lives 
were drafted, the present aggravated 
situation would not exist,” says Mr. 
MacNider. “When it was a question of 
reimbursing manufacturers for war con- 
tracts never fulfilled, requiring some 
three billion dollars, no such hue and 
ery was raised. It was an obligation, 
and it was paid. Here is an obligation 
no less just than that of the manufac- 
turers, railroads, and the shipping inter- 
ests. Certainly their service was not so 
much more patriotic than that of the 
men who offered their lives.” 

It is true, as Mr. MacNider says, that 
the money paid for contracts unfulfilled 
was the settlement of a just debt. What 
Mr. MacNider overlooks is the fact that 
that contract money was not paid into 
the pockets of individuals for them to 
spend as a bonus or gratuity; it was 
paid to the industries of the country as 
an element necessary in maintaining 
production and the employment of many 
hundreds of thousands of people. 

It is growing more and more evident 
that the people of this country are real- 
izing the danger to the welfare of the 
whole Nation, including the ex-service 
men themselves, in any plan to distrib- 
ute to individuals, as “adjusted com- 
pensation” or gratuity, money from the 
Treasury. 

On another page we report expres- 
sions of opinion on both sides of this 
hotly debated question. 
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YALE’S ONE HUNDRED REELS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

an American history recorded in 
C text-books ‘set in 12 point, or even 
in heroic but immobile statues in the 
parks, compete with history recorded in 
vivid motion on the screen? On the 
other hand, can accurate historical reels 
made in New Haven compete with lurid 
melodrama made in Hollywood? If the 
motion-picture project of George Parmly 
Day, President of the Yale University 
Press and Treasurer of the University, 
and his colleagues works successfully, 
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historians may henceforth decide to 
abandon the pen for the camera and the 
scenario. 

The work of the Yale University 
Press, organized by Mr. Day in 1908, has 
been energetically original. Aeseries of 
volumes devoted to the writings of poets 
under thirty years of age furnishes a 
notable example. But perhaps:the most 
creative departure has been the ambi- 





The winners have been selected 
in The Outlook’s fifth prize con- 
test. We asked for letters on the 
best advertisement appearing in 
The Outlook in 1920. ‘They came 
in hundreds. Here are the awards : 

FIRST PRIZE 
Wa. Harris Guyer 
Findlay, Ohio 
SECOND PRIZE 
FLORENCE ‘TouRISON REID 
139 East Mt. Pleasant Ave., Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
THIRD PRIZES 
(two full third prizes were awarded) 
Roser'r D. Morss 
7 Queen Square, London, England 


Mrs. Cora P. RicHARDSON 
1215 Elmwood Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Mr. Guyer, President of Findlay 
College, gathered first prize with a 
letter on a Valentine & Company’s ad- 
vertisement entitled “ When Johnny 
Fell In.” A two-line want adver- 
tisement carried Florence Tourison 
Reid into second place. Mr. Robert 
D. Morss and Mrs. Richardson won 
their awards with comments on the 
tinancial advertisements of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company and 8. W. 
Straus & Company. 

The prize winning letters will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue of The 
Outlook. Other letters submitted in 
this contest will appear in subse- 








quent issues. 





tious “Chronicles of America,” the 
fiftieth and last volume of which has 
now made its appearance. It was a 
happy conception to “present the entire 
history of our country in living form, 
through a continuity of short narratives, 
each having a unity of its own, but all 
articulated and so related that the 
reader will not only be entertained by 
the story in each but will also be given 
a real vision of his country from the 
beginning to the present day; and so to 
make the traditions of the Nation more 
real and vivid to those of our citizens 
who are not in the habit of reading his- 
tory.” 

The next step taken by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, once conceived, was ‘logi- 
cal and characteristic of this enterpris- 
ing association. What more reasonable 
than the production of one hundred 
reels of motion pictures based on the 
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“Chronicles” depicting American his 
tory? The Chronicles of America Pic 
ture Corporation, organized for this pu 
pose and incorporated under the laws o! 
the State of New York with Mr. Day a, 
president, assures us that every step vi 
the undertaking from preparation «: 
scenario to finished picture will coni: 
under painstaking supervision.. Ever, 
foot of film must be inspected by the 
editors, Dr. Max Ferrand, Professor «f 
American History at Yale, and Jr. 
Frank Ellsworth Spaulding, chief of 
Yale’s Department of Eduvation, assisted 
and advised by school as well as wii 
versity authorities. No effort or expeiise 
is to be spared either pictorialiy or is 
torically. Two years have already been 
devoted to research of varied kins 
locking to satisfactory results. 
Students and educators will watch tlie 
experiment of the Yale Press with sym- 
pathetic interest. Those who have made 


friends with the volumes covering this 


Nation’s development in type will antici- 
pate the effect to be gained through the 
employment of the screen. Many who 
have felt the need of supplementing 
present methods of visualizing history 
will welcome the new educational proc- 
ess. The power of these pictures to stir 
up Americanism and an interest in bet- 
ter citizenship should win support. 


THE CHURCH GROWS 

veR Since the war the churches have 

had a great deal of adverse criti- 
cism because they have not shown the 
increase in membership expected as a 
result of whatever spiritual impetus re- 
sulted from the war. Yet, from statis- 
tics just given out by the Secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, it would seem as if 
the adverse criticism had been, to say 
the least, hasty. It appears that the 
total membership in all religious bodies 
in the United States is almost 46,000, 
000, an increase of over 4,000,000 in five 
years. 

The Roman Catholic Church leads 
with a membership of nearly 18,000,000. 
Of the Protestant churches, the thirty 
bodies related to the Federal Council of 
Churches have nearly 20,000,000 mem- 
bers. 

As to the various denominations, thie 
Baptists have now passed the Methodists 
in membership, the Baptists numbering 


over 7,800,000 against a Methodist mem- | 
Third in | 


bership of nearly 7,800,000. 
rank come the Lutheran bodies, with a 
membership exceeding 2,400,000. Fourth 
come the Presbyterians, with nearly 
2,400,000. 

Practically all of the major religious 
faiths, the report reads, have made a 
gain, except the Unitarians (who show 
a loss of some 30,000 as compared with 
the 1916 figures), one of the minor 
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bodies, and the _ so-called 
Churehes of God in North America.” 

The Salvation Army, with a reported 
membership of nearly 36,000, shows an 
increase of only 65 persons over 1916. 

\s a final summary, the report con- 
cludes, during the past five years an 
average of 2,173 persons have joined the 
various churches of America every day. 
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\MERICA BLOWS A GOLDEN 
HORN FOR A LITTLE BOY BLUE 

“ AINSBOROUGH’S “Blue Boy” has come 

yy to America. No matter how great 
the satisfaction here, there is much dis- 
satisfaction in England at the loss of one 
of the masterpieces of British painting. 

The original of the portrait is said 
to have been either Master Jonathan 
Buttall or Master Henry Fitzroy Stan- 
hope. The canvas reminds one of Van 
Dyck’s portraits, not only in the pose of 
the figure and in the dress and in the 
painting of textures, but also in its air 
of aristoeratie distinction. 

Gainsborough (1727-88) painted the 
picture probably in 1779, and very likely 
to refute Sir Joshua Reynolds’s argu- 
ment that, if the main light in a picture 
be cold, though the surrounding colors 
be warm, “it will be out of the power of 
Art, even in the hands of a Rubens or 
Titian, to make the picture splendid or 
harmonious.” It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the blue in this painting is 
not cold; it has many tones and is 
broken and mellowed by other tints. 
The background is a rich brown. We 
are conscious of the artist’s feeling for 
the beauty of color as color. According 
to Ruskin, Gainsborough was the great- 
est colorist since Rubens. 

Gainsborough’s contemporary, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, had a larger general 
understanding of art, a wider range in 
portraiture, and greater evenness in his 
output. On the other hand, Gains- 
borough had a more innate instinct for 
art, especially an unrivaled power to 
delineate the grace of childhood and 
womanhood; indeed, to cause the spec- 
tator to feel that there must have been 
pleasant, sympathetic bond be- 
(tween the artist and his subject, which 
fave to that artist his insight into per- 
sonality and character. 

Gainsborough was a painter’s painter 

in his sure brushwork, in his lightness 
of touch, in the spontaneity of his en- 
deavor. The “Blue Boy” shows us the 
artist at his high level; indeed, in the 
opinion of one noted critic, this is “in 
some respects the finest portrait ever 
painted by an Englishman.” 


some 


‘tHE GREEKS IN ASIA MINOR 
D ESPITE Centuries of Turkish oppres- 
sion, the Greeks in Asia Minor 
lave to a large degree maintained their 
language, religion, culture, and national 
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THE FAMOUS “BLUE BOY” PICTI 


consciousness. There are between two 
and three*million Greeks in that coun- 
try. Most of them are on the west, or 
Smyrna, coast. But many are on the 
north, or Black Sea, coast. 

From both coasts we are getting 
startling news. A correspondent on the 
west littoral thus writes: 

Recently I visited six towns. Nota 
single church was left by the Turks. 
The eyes of the pictures of the saints 
and of Christ on the walls were 
gouged out, filth was smeared over 
the faces, cattle had been stabled in 
the holy places. Even the dead in 
the churchyard were not left in peace. 
Grave after grave had heen opened 
and the bones and corpses were 
strewn around. Moreover, over two 
hundred helpless Greeks were mas- 
sacred here. Hundreds of Greek 
homes were ravaged and destroyed. 
A Greek military force now holds this 
town. The mosque is untouched, the 
Turks live in peace. 

On the other hand, according to an 
uneonfirmed report from Ismid, near 
Constantinople, where the Greeks have 
apparently gained the upper hand, some 
Turks have been ruthlessly massacred. 
Doubtless Turkish atrocities may stimu- 
late counter-atrocities on the part of® 
oppressed races, if ever the chance 
comes. 


PONTUS 

HE news we receive from the north 

littoral is also poignant. In other 
years massacre and deportation in Pon- 
tus caused hundreds of thousands of 
Pontian Christians to cross the Black 
Sea and settle in South Russia. On the 
mountains around Erzerum are _ the 
bleaching bones of Greeks as well as of 
Armenians. The Allied Powers in the 
armistice provided that they should have 
the right to occupy any of six vilayets or 
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districts ine which disorder consequent 
upon deportations had occurred. For 
Turkey’s entrance into the World War 
on the side of Germany had determined 
the civilized world in deciding: (1) 
That there should no longer be Turkish 
rule in Europe; (2) that Turkish rule 
in Asia Minor should be limited to cer- 
tain regions; and (3) that Turkey 
should give guaranties for the protec- 
tion of Christiane peoples living within 
her borders. There are many Greeks 
within Turkish territory. Hence the 
treaty of Sévres called for the protee- 
tion of all the inhabitants, regardless of 
birth, nationality, language, race, or re- 
ligion, and the return to their homes 
and restoration of their property for all 
persons who had become exiles during 
the late war. 

As to the vilayets in question, begin- 
ning last July, some eight hundred 
Christians were massacred at Marso- 
van; in addition, there was the “legal 
murder,” after a mock trial, of several 
hundred other Greeks, including profes- 
sors in our Anatolia College, on the 
accusation of fomenting revolution. 
The particular crime of one of these 
professors was that he had a college 
Bible with a map of the travels of St. 
Paul in the back, on which map were the 
word “Pontus” and other names of the 
old Roman provinces. 

The Turks tried to burn several hun- 
dred Christians in a large barracks in 
which they were confined, and deported 
practically all the twenty-five hundred 
remaining. 

The Marsovan atrocity is by no means 
the*eonly one that has occurred in these 
vilayets. If the Powers had enforced 
their treaty provisions, would’ the out- 
rages have continued? Allied weakness 











is at least one cause for reaction in 
Turkey. 

Unfortunately, the United States did 
not declare war against Turkey, as it 
should have done. Hence it is not a 
cosignatory to the Treaty of Sévres. But 
why should that stop us from calling the 
attention of the Powers to the present 


pitiful and inhuman situation? 


ORGANIZING AGAINST 
DISEASE 


EDICAL and chemical research 
both worked against dis- 

ease, yet in large measure they 
have worked separately and not in di- 
rect alliance. In one sense, every physi- 
cian must be to some extent a chemist; 
he should understand the chemical con- 
and 


have 


stituents of tissues, fluids, organ- 
isms in the human body; he must also 
be thoroughly informed in the chemical 
nature and properties of medicine. To 
chemical discovery and laboratory ‘work 
immensely indebted. Yet 


for conscious and 


medicine is 
there is a wide field 
organized co-operation. 

The need and the possibility are ad- 
mirably set forth in a report recently 
made by eminent chemists, which con- 
siders, as its title declares, “the future 
independence and progress of American 
medicine in the age of chemistry.” The 
report is signed by recognized authori- 
ties in the chemical world, such as Pro- 
fessor Abel of Johns Hopkins, Professor 
T. B. Johnson of Yale, and Dr. Julius 
Stieglitz of the University of Chicago, 
while its chairman, Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, is the editor of the “Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” 
and has been President of the American 
Chemical Society. 

A striking analogy prefaces the dis 
cussion in this pamphlet. In the great 
Yorld War America called to its service 
a large number of the most distin- 
guished research chemists in the coun- 
them were brought to 
there worked almost 
with the military 


try. Many of 
Washington, and 
in daily conference 
authorities, so as to get instantly, if pos- 
sible, the answers to questions involv- 
ing chemistry on which life and death 

There was combination, too, not 
with the military authorities, but 
authorities; the aid of 
was called in con- 
weapons for the 


hung. 
only 
medical 
chemical research 
stantly in providing 
battle against disease as well as the bat- 


with 


tle against poison gas. 

The question asked in the pamphlet 
before us is whether some permanent 
method of co-operation between medi- 
cine and chemistry may not be provided. 
The thing has been done abroad, and it 
and timely that it 


seems to be right 
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in none of the 
institutes 


should be done here. Yet 
many fine medical .research 
and university medical laboratories (im- 
portant as the results of their inquiries 
are) has provision been made for a co- 
operative attack on the problems of 
medicine by physicians and chemists. 
Centuries ago, the report declares, 
chemist and physician were in appar- 
ently closer unison than now, for then 
the largest function of chemistry was to 
provide drugs for the doctor. Later, 
chemistry developed other vast fields of 
research, and in a measure the two 
seiences drew apart. But within quite 
recent times the developments of both 
sciences have emphasized the need of 
common study and, so to speak. a pool- 
ing of knowledge. As the report says: 
“Each human body is now recognized to 
factory in which the 
chemical physical 


be a chemical 
most complicated 
changes are continuously taking place.” 
The pathologist and bacteriologist have 
done splendid human service in discov- 


ering and identifying the germs that 
carry infectious diseases, but it is 


through chemistry that they have been 
able to make the antitoxins with which 
to fight these germs. -athologist and 
chemist are working eagerly, but not in 
such close union as could be wished, in 
studying such questions as that of the 
chemical reactions which take place in 
the ultimate cell itself—reactions of 
which we know little as yet, but which 
may be of the utmost importance in 
defining conditions of health or sickness. 
So too the biologist, as the report says, 
needs the chemist’s knowledge and point 
of view as truly as the chemist needs 
those of the biologist. 

In these ways and in many others the 
utmost may rightly be hoped of “co- 
operation under ideal conditions of time 
and equipment for research.” The nar- 
rative of the achievements of the chemi- 
cal analysis and study that have been 
of notable value to medicine is presented 
in this pamphlet in a way to interest 
the layman as well as the professional 
reader. The conclusion and recommen- 
dation reached are that the problems 
solved by chemical research are only a 
forerunner of the immense possibilities 
of the future. What is proposed and 
what will be formulated later is “com- 
plete co-operation of a staff of experts, 
peers in every sense, each in his own 
field, with emphasis on the fundamental 
chemical and physical character of the 
problems.” 

The proposal is fascinating in its pos- 
sibilities, and certainly to the lay mind 
seems reasonable. The tremendous 
problems that lie between medicine and 
chemistry are not, these chemists be- 
lieve, “beyond the power of the human 
mind in control of the scientific tools of 


1 Mareh 


chemistry and physics. Indeed, unti'! 
these exact sciences do shed more lighi 
on these problems there will be specu 
lation, theory, philosophizing—but no 
knowledge.” And they add: “It wil: 
take many generations of many worker: 
to attain this knowledge; but who cai 
question for a moment that complet 

success in these problems would spe 

for mankind health of the body, healt}: 
of the mind, and the happiness of untoid 
millions of sensitive beings?” 


WHEN DO WE EAT? 
E have been studying natural 
history as it is diluted for tlie 
younger generation. When we 

say younger generation, we do not refer 
to the Fitzgeralds or the Dos Passoses 
of the literary world, but to a still more 
youthful group which is not destined to 
present its views to the public until our 
present “younger generation” reaches 
the senescence of the middle thirties. 

We are thinking of the young men 
and women who are at present seeking 
literary entertainment in those natural- 
history stories without which no chil- 
dren’s column in our daily press is com- 
plete. In the pursuit of knowledge in 
these various columns we _ have 
across a grave philosophical problem 
a problem which the doughboys of the 
A. E. F. would have succinctly 
marized in the familiar phrase, “When 
do we eat?” 

Really the case is one for the S. P. 
C. A., for, if we take the word of these 
Sleepy-Time Tales for Gospel truth, all 
the carnivora of the forest are destined 
to a rapid extermination by starvation. 
We ask the readers of these tales, in all 
due solemnity, have they ever known an 
instance when Glub-Glub, The Bullfrog, 
fell a prey to Week-Week, The Crane? 
Did Freckle-Freckle, The Spotted Deer, 
ever feel the teeth of Yap-Yap, The 
Coyote? Or did Puff-Puff, The Cotton 
Tail, ever feel the scratches of Bon Ami, 
the Bobcat? No, indeed; at the crucial 
moment there is always Sister South 
Wind or Brother Bluebird or Father 
Sun who warns the intended 
What a profitable and delightful busi- 
ness it would be to write life insurance 
on the creatures of the forest whe are 
working seven days a week as ehar- 
acters in these latest attempts to por- 
tray nature as she is not! 

Thornton W. Burgess, in his 
Book for Children,” does manage to give 
real information in an entertaining nar- 
rative form which is most palatable. In 
some of his animal stories he deparis 


run 


sun- 


victim. 


“Bird 


further from reality, but without, it 
seems to us, any compensating gail. 


Perhaps this is a criticism which that 
younger generation which we have al- 
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ready referred to would, as a court of 
ast appeal, overrule. 

Some of his many imitators, however, 
©» out of their way to supply their 
readers with inaccurate information. 
here is no reason, to cite one example, 
hy a poreupine that shoots its quills 
should be more acceptable to the youth- 
ful mind than a porcupine who spanks 
intruders with his prickly tail. When 
i is easy to be accurate, why take the 
irouble to impart misinformation? 

All of which may be boiled down into 
« plea for the abolition of useless senti- 
mentality. There is a certain American 
statesman of whom it has been said that 
‘a fact his head ache.” If we 
want to raise future generations to 
which this phrase is not applicable, let 
us help children to see certain obvious 
realities as they are. Let them have 
their fill of Uncle Remus and the legends 
and fairy tales that belong to all time 
and are a part of the heritage of every 


makes 


nation. But when we attempt to sugar- 
coat natural history, let us take care 
that we coat something that actually 


exists. 


THE AUTOMATIC 
THIEF CATCHER 


ORSES, automobiles, and airplanes 

are about the only stealable ob- 

jects which are in themselves an 
aid to the thief to escape. Perhaps we 
should inelude cash in this list. They 
branded horses in the old days to estab- 
lish ownership, and if a man was found 
riding an animal whose possession could 
not readily be explained he was not 
infrequently “strung up” to the nearest 
telegraph pole. The practice made the 
stealing of horses an unpopular amuse- 
ment—one not to be entered in lightly 
and without due consideration. 

So far there have been few men whose 
abilities in the field of abstraction have 
airplanes. 3ut there 

if not thou- 
as leave elope 


been applied to 


are evidently hundreds, 


sands, who would just 


some one else’s Ford as_ not. 
Efforts to brand automobiles with manu- 


plates 


with 


numbers and license 
done little to 
thefts. When change the 
brand on an automobile, it leaves no 
iresh sore to indicate the recentness of 


facturers’ 
have so far discourage 


such you 


the operation. 

There is one method “by which the 
operations of our modern horse thieves 
ight be at least made more difficult, a 
method whieh would not require elabo- 
mechanical apparatus. <A ship is 
not allowed to enter a port, discharge 
again without 
properly 
Why not 
automobile 


rate 


its cargo, and sail away 
having its papers 
viséd by the port authorities. 
make it 


clearance 


illegal to sell an 
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without the transfer and visé of papers 
issued to the original purchaser by his 
State license bureau? 

Autos are stolen, not to ride in, but 
to sell. If an auto were offered for sale 
without the proper papers, it would be 
prima facie evidence that the sale was 
not a legitimate one. It would be easy 
to prepare a form of clearance paper (to 
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Richard Watson Gilder 
REMINISCENCES OF A 
FAMOUS EDITOR 
Next week in Tie Outlook Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, who 
knew Mr. Gilder intimately—in- 
will 


present anecdotes and memories 


deed, he died in her house 


of the famous poet and editor. 


‘by the receipts at the box-office. 











borrow the nautical term) which it 
would be practically impossible to coun- 
terfeit. 

It might not even be necessary to wait 
for the enactment of laws to institute 
such a system. If the automobile insur- 
ance companies could unite on a plan 
and enforee it by gradations in premium 
charges, it might be made effective with- 
out legal Manufacturers, for in- 
stance, might agree with insurance com 
panies to provide purchasers with proper 
sales blanks. If a ear made by one of 
these manufacturers were offered for 
sale without the proper credentials, the 
purchaser would be warned to look out 
The system which we 


aid. 


for a stolen ear. 
suggest is of course merely a tentative 
outline for consideration. But automo- 
bile thefts have been so frequent that 
any plan which offers a hope of handi- 
capping the robbers should at least be 


considered. 
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REFORMERS WHO 
HINDER REFORM 


SAVAGE onslaught on all thea- 
ters and all actors and actresses 
sannot be justified, but it may be 

palliated, if not excused, on the ground 
of the accuser’s ignorance. It practically 
never comes from any one who has a liy- 
ing acquaintance with the members of 
the theatrical profession or has any fa- 
niliarity with their work upon the stage. 
Those have that familiarity and 
have the good moral sense to seek the 


who 


best which the theater has to offer will 
generally agree with the sentiment at- 
tributed by Sidney Colvin to Robert 
Browning after seeing Salvini’s imper- 
sonation of King Lear: “It makes me 
wonder which is the greater, the poet 
or the actor.” 

Great actors have in their autobiog- 
raphies and their letters graphically 
described the perils of the stage. They 
might well be inclined, when not in a 
defensive acknowledge that 
theirs is an extra-hazardous profession. 
There is no doubt that there is great 
need of reform. The responsibility for 
the evil conditions which exist must be 
divided, though unequally, between three 
classes. 

It partly rests upon certain theatri- 
cal managers who have neither moral 
nor art standards, to whom the thea- 
money-making pro- 
fession, and who measure success wholly 
Such 
managers are to be classed with shys- 
ters in the law, quacks in medicine, pur- 
veyors of vicious art and degenerate 
literature. The responsibility partly 
rests upon theater-goers whose morbid 
curiosity is great, whose consciences are 


mood, to 


ter is merely a 


dumb, and who are attracted by vicious 
plays—the vicious, the more at- 
tractive. 3ut the responsibility is 
partly by those who ought by 
their influence to inspire a discriminat- 
ing judgment between the good and the 
evil, but who, instead, by their indis- 
criminating condemnation of all theaters 
and all actors encourage an equally 
indiscriminating approval of all. 


more 


shared 


What shall we say of the theater? We 
say that it does not exist. There are 
theaters and theaters, as there are 


novels and novels. To judge of the vir- 
tue of the stage from the gossip about it 
in the daily press is no better than to 
judge of the virtue of a village from the 
gossip of the sewing society. 

We hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the preachers will regard the 
drama as they now regard fiction, and 
will use what influence they possess to 
inspire their young people to exercise 
a discriminating judgment upon both 
forms of intellectual and emotional life. 








“ HE soldier is an uneconomic 
force,” asserts the Chicago 
“Tribune” (Ind. Rep.), “except 

when he is needed to preserve the bal- 

ance and the working power of economic 
foree. . . . When he is needed for this 
economie purpose he is invaluable, be- 
cause, without him, all values would go 

The “Tribune” proceeds: 

If the German soldier had been able 
to earry through the plans of the 
(ierman military leaders, the German 
mark would not be a beggar on the 
doorstep of financial insolvency, and 
if he had been able to do the super- 
human, which was required of him, 
Unele Andrew Mellon’s fortune might 
be barely equal to a square meal. 
The difference between the value of 
the dollar and the value of the mark 
is the sacrifice made by the American 
soldier. He created that value. If he 
had not done so, it would have no 
value. ... Buddy, join the Legion, as 
your father joined the G, A. R., and 
impress, as a political fact, upon the 
elder generation that it is in luck, 
and mueh in luck. 

Another “Tribune” (Rep.), this time 
from New York City, thus describes the 
situation: 


to pot.” 


Bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, the young men of America, who 
eathered behind the colors in war 
time, . are the fathers of the fu- 
ture. They go to Congress, or 
organizations representing them go, 
with a plea for justice. When sol- 
diers, they received $30 a month, 
while men who remained at home had 
the benefit of the war wages. So 
they say it is only fair to equalize 
compensation. They ask for an addi- 
tional allowance of $50 for each 
month they were in service. The 
argument is strong. 


“It would destroy the safety of the 
Republic,” says another metropolitan 
paper, the “American” (Ind.), “if the 
principle were to be established that 
men, needed to do its fighting, could be 
drafted and sent into danger at an arbi- 
trary rate of payment, and then dis- 
charged into penury and neglect, while 
those for whom they fought were left 
free to profiteer.” Yet Frederick Palmer, 
the well-known war correspondent, de- 
elares in the New York “Times” (Ind. 
Dem.) that the soldier who accepts a 
bonus is selling his “halo.” To this the 
“American” rejoins: 

Verhaps some of them would sell 
anything they've got, these desperate 
days. Halos are cold comfort to the 
75,000 war veterans now jobless in 
New York. But would the veteran 
be selling his halo? Washington and 
his soldiers, after the Indian wars, 
took a very substantial bonus. Wash- 
ington took another after the Revolu- 
tion. lafayette had the “dollar sign” 
put on him. ... In facet, he had 200,- 
000 of them plastered all over him, in 
addition to 20,000 acres of land in 
Morida,. . We advise the soldiers to 
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BONUS OR HALO? 


A POLL OF THE PRESS 


accept the bonus. ... It won’t remove 
their halos. It will make life a little 


more comfortable while wearing 
them. If Mr. Palmer upbraids you, 


tell him that people forgave Wash- 
ington. And they ought to forgive 
you. All the more because Washing- 
ton didn’t need it. And you do. 


“Seven out of ten of the plain people 
of the United States are in favor of the 
Soldier’s Bonus,” adds the “American,” 
“as shown by all the popular referen- 
dums taken in many States from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific.” Aside from the 
American Legion, one of the most im- 
portant bodies of men, the American 
Federation of Labor, “is one hundred 
per cent in favor of a bonus,” according 
to Samuel Gompers, its President. This, 
together with the strength of the Ameri- 
can Legion, makes for a mighty influ- 
ence. Writing in the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce” (Ind.), Professor 
Parker Willis thus describes the power 
of the Legion: 


It is supposed that in practically 
every Congressional district through- 
out the country there is a body of 
veterans, ranging from 5,000 to 10,000, 
who will be able, by reasonably 
united action, to turn the election 
whichever way they choose. That 
they will act together in this way is 
said to be assured hy the fact that 
their organization is being perfected 
steadily and their leaders, who main- 
tain a strong lobby in Washington, 
threaten condign punishment to any 
Congressman who dares take off the 
collar and refuses to pull with his 
fellows. The burden is very galling, 
even to old stagers, whose necks have 
been accustomed to many political 
yokes. But they see no way out of it. 
They describe themselves as merely 
having to choose between giving up 
their places in Congress to some suc- 
cessor who will carry out the orders 
of the veterans and consenting to do 
the same thing at once. 


What is the proposal indorsed by 
the American Legion? It is that each 
veteran shall have the right to avail 
himself of any one, but only one, of the 
following plans: 

1. Adjusted compensation to the 
veterans for $1 a day for each day’s 
service in the United States and $1.25 
for each day’s” service overseas. 
There is a maximum of $500 for a 
man without overseas service and of 
$625 for a man with overseas service. 

2. Adjusted service certificate in- 
surance, giving the veteran the op- 
tion to take insuranee payable at the 
end of twenty years—that is to say, 
a paid-up twenty-year endowment 
policy. If he chooses this plan, he 
will receive as the basis of his ad- 
justed pay a sum forty per cent 
greater than the cash plan. 

3. Vocational training aid of $1.25 a 
day. This aid would entitle the vet- 
eran to receive vocational training to 
an amount equal to the adjusted ser- 
vice pay plus forty per cent. 


4. Farm or home aid. This allows 
the veteran to receive from the Gov- 
ernment the adjusted service pay, 
plus an additional forty per cent to 
be applied towards the purchase price 
of approved farm property or subur- 
ban or city home. 

5. Land settlement. It gives the 
veteran preference right to take land 
on the opening of public or Indian 
lands to entry and on all reclamation 
projects now in existence or hereafter 
to be established. 


THE CASH BONUS 


The hardest of these five proposals to 
“put over” is the cash bonus. Can it be 
“put over’? Yes, say the Hearst papers, 
though the sum must be raised by taxes. 
because “our tax burden, compared with 
the other leading nations of the world, 
is light. While no unjustified tax 
should be added, the financial condition 
of the country is such that the people 
can have a soldiers’ bonus if they want 
one.” 

How soon should the bonus be paid? 
The following is the forecast of the 
Memphis “Commercial Appeal” (Dem.), 
as well as that of many other observers: 


Some of the Congressmen hope to 
advance the time of the payment of 
the bonus so as to get two quarters 
paid by the November election. This, 
they feel, wili be a mighty help at the 
polls. Other members of Congress do 
not favor beginning payment until 
next year. In order to pay, additional 
taxes must be laid and payments of 
the taxes must be made. This added 
burden to the taxpayers may cause 


them to be ai little resentful in 
November. The problem, then, is 


whether they [the Congressmen | 
could win more votes by paying the 
bonus early than they would lose by 
making the taxpayer put up more 
money. 


What were the taxes proposed to yield 
the $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 a year 
necessary for the bonus? The proposals 
were many. Among them were the fol- 
lowing: An increase of the tobacco tax, a 
bank-check tax, a stamp check on re- 
ceipts and similar documents, $5 per 
$1,000 on real estate transfers, 25 cents 
per horse-power on automobiles, an in- 
crease of the letter stamp to three cents, 
a doubling of the present 10 per cent tax 
on theater tickets, a tax on tea, coffee, 
and sugar, a tax of 1 cent a gallon on 
gasoline, a tax of 1/10 of 1 per cent on 
stock and bond transfers, a doubling of 
the present inheritance tax, a tax on 
light wines and beers not exceeding 2.75 
per cent of alcohol, and, finally, a sales 
tax. “Judging by the vociferation al- 
ready caused by the suggested taxes,” 
says the Springfield, Massachusetts, “Re- 
publican” (Ind.), “the howling over the 
new taxes will be unprecedented before 
the bonus clinic is ended. This will noi 
make the service men happy; they can 








not enjoy being called robbers. Nobody 
in the end will be happy—not even the 
Republican party, which must shoulder 
full responsibility.” 

Of the above suggestions, the pro- 
posed taxes on light wines and beers 
and on sales have called forth some acid 
comment. As to the first, “If there is 
to be a bonus, there is only one feasible 
way to provide the cash, and it lies 
through a revision of Federal enforce- 
ment—an amendment to the Volstead 
\ct to permit the sale of light beer and 
wine,” asserts the New York “World” 
(Ind. Dem.). On this proposal the 
Louisville “Courier-Journal” (Dem.), 
quite in the manner of its late editor, 
Henry Watterson, comments: 

Congress will pay no attention to 
this because it is ordered by Wayne 
B. Wheeler, generalissimo of the 
Anti-Saloon League, to pay no atten- 
tion to it, and the cowards of Con- 
“ress are even more afraid of the 
Anti-Saloon League than they are of 
the former soldiers. . . . Because of 
fear of the former service men, Con- 
eress has determined to pass a bonus 
hill. Because of fear of the Anti- 
Saloon League it will refuse to con- 
sider raising the money by a _ beer 
tax. If it has any fear of betrayed 
and enraged taxpayers whom it will 
souge, that fear is subordinate to its 
other fears, perhaps on the theory 
that the taxpayers, because they are 
unorganized, are less formidable than 
are the organized bonus hunters and 
the organized prohibitionists. 


The sales tax was rejected by the Re- 
‘publicans (the majority) of the House 
of Representatives last year in a caucus 
when the Revenue Bill was being con- 
sidered. As a bonus proposition, how- 
ever, it is viewed by many in an en- 
tirely different light, and many of its 
former opponents may now be counted 
as its supporters. On the other hand, 
some of those who have long espoused 
the principle of a sales tax declare that 
“it is worth the price of the bonus to 
get the sales tax on the statute-books.” 
The particular form of tax in 
of most is similar to the ga 
tax which went into forc® 
This was a 1 per cent ‘fax on sales by 
manufacturers and 1 per cent on sales 
by wholesale jobbers. The range in arti- 
cles taxed was very limited at first, yet 
the tax brought in $50,000,000, or one- 
seventh of the total Canadian revenue. 
The Hearst papers prophesy that this 
tax, “which raised $50,000,000 in smaller 
and poorer Canada, would, in proportion 
to our superior wealth, bring in $600,- 
000,000." While President Harding still 
recommends postponement of bonus 
legislation, he declares that with regard 
to provision for raising the needed 
revenue he finds himself “unable to sug- 
gest any commendable plan other than 
that of a general sales tax. Such a tax 
will distribute the cost of rewarding the 
ex-service men in such a manner that 
it will be borne by all the people whom 
they served.” President Harding’s ad- 
vice to postpone legislation is, in the 
estimation of very many, ro the New 
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York “World” (Ind. Dem.), “wholly 
good,” but his recommendation of a 
sales tax is “wholly bad.” The “World” 
explains: 


There is a great deal to be said in 
favor of a moderate sales tax when it 
is substituted for other taxes, but in 
this case it is to be added to taxes 
that are already breaking the eco- 
nomic back of the country. ... To 
provide money through a sales tax is 
to extort this campaign fund from 
poverty and impose the burden on 
the politically defenseless. 


What tax, then, can there be? Since 
the expressions of dissatisfaction with 
all the above suggestions there has been 
a demand in some quarters for the re- 
enactment of the specially onerous ex- 
cess profit taxes and surtaxes, which 
have been shown to be injurious to in- 
dustry and bisiness. Concerning this 
proposal the Pittsburgh “Gazette-Times” 
(Rep.) affirms: 


The fatuous-minded fancy that 
through this means the rich would be 
compelled to pay and others would 
escape payment. Unfortunately, the 
result would be quite different. There 
would be less employment, so there 
would be fewer on whom to levy. But 
the absence of general prosperity 
would be a greater burden to the ma- 
jority than the necessity of their pay- 
ing directly to discharge the Govern- 
ment’s commitments. 


Again: “Why not make the ex-soldier 
a straight ten or twenty year loan and 
call all other fool ideas off? By so do- 
ing we would all get a square deal and 
no burden would be placed on the work- 
ing class. I hope we never get a bonus 
if the kinds of taxes proposed are the 
only source of revenue for the payment 
of it. I did not fight for this country 
to make the working classes suffer un- 
der the burden of outrageous taxes. 
That class has paid enough already; so 
has the ex-soldier. It is high time for 
Congress to put a burden on the war 
profiteers and relieve the working class.” 
So writes Mr. John N. Hiller in the 
Colorado Springs “Gazette” (Rep.), and 
the editor replies thus: 


This ex-soldier is in favor of a 
bonus, provided it can be paid with- 
out taxing the working people. It 
cannot. The Government, which will 
pay the bonus, is made up of Brown 
and his neighbor Jones, and his 
neighbor Smith, and all the rest of us. 
It is not an individual or a group of 
individuals or anybody separate and 
apart, but all of us taken together. 
Consequently, what the Government 
does in a broad sense we ourselves do. 
What the Government spends, we 
spend. The Government has no 
money of its own and no means for 
getting any save what it gets from 
us. Nor can it take from any one, 
or any group of us; it must take 
from all. ... Therefore if a bonus is 
paid to ex-service men the ex-service 
men will have to bear their share of 
the expense. ... It is a false theory 
that taxes for the support of the 
CGovernment’s policy - - can be 
assessed against a few. The cry to 
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soak the rich and let the poor escape 
is just cheap political claptrap, in- 
dulged in for partisan purposes. So 
far as our correspondent’s suggestion 
to the bonus plan is concerned, if he 
can tell the country how to raise bill- 
ions to finance soldier bonus loans 
without placing additional burdens 
upon the people, well, he can have 
pretty much what he asks for. Man 
has never ceased to long for knowl- 
edge of how to get something for 
nothing. 


MR. HOOVER’S PROPOSAL 


If no tax at all, why should not the 
bonus be paid out of the proceeds of the 
interest on the Allied war debt owing 
this country? An insuperable obstacle, 
as Secretary of the Treasury Mellon at 
once showed, is the fact that the origi- 
nal Liberty Loan Acts provided for the 
immediate application of any payments 
made on the principal of the money we 
lent foreign governments to the pay- 
ment of Liberty Loan Bonds and ¢the 
interest thereon. 

If no tax or no foreign interest pay- 
ment may be invoked, what then? 
Secretary Hoover, of the Department of 
Commerce, comes to the rescue with an 
attractive proposal to substitute for cash 
bonuses a system of insurance, intended 
nominally to relieve the United States 
Treasury from the immediate and ter- 
rific burden of bonus payments. But 
his plan has a far wider range, for it 
would offer to service men Government 
protection against many contingencies— 
unemployment, illness, accident, suffer- 
ing on the part of dependents. Certainly 
the proposal is more logical than hand- 
ing out a dole of cash to the ex-service 
men, for, “as every one recognizes, these 
cash payments are not likely to be good 
for the rank and file of those who get 
them. Much of the money will be 
wasted.” So the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” (Ind.). It adds: 

Actuarial computations, of course, 
are reassuring. They are said to in- 
dicate the cash outlay for the first 
year of $100,000,000, with an... ulti- 
mate liability of about $3,000,000,000. 

5 As between this plan and the 

cash system, the distinction seems to 

be that, in the latter case, the Nation 
receives a tremendous dose of drastic 
medicine at the outset, while, under 
the former, or insurance plan, it 
takes the dose gradually and has 
more time to accustom itself to the 
medicine. ... To many minds it would 
seem wiser, if a bonus must be given, 
simply to pay it in cash and have 
done with it. The result would be a 
riotous wasting of the National 
wealth for a short time, with a long 
period of slow recovery after it. But 
this may be much better than a slow 
pauperization of the community, in 
which large classes of the population 
get into the habit of leaning on the 

Government and asking it to insure 

them against all possible contingen- 

cies. 


The present result is the following, 
according to the New York “Herald” 
(Ind.): 


Counting on a patient, supine pub- 
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lic, Congress went ahead and com- 
mitted itself to the bonus propaganda 
without Knowing where or how it 
could get the money to pay the 
bonus. And the bonus propagandists 
committed themselves to vote right in 
the fall elections. Now Congress 
finds itself in a tight place, with an 
iroused public, on the one hand, 
ranged against the Bonus Bill, and 
the bonus propagandists, on the othe: 
hand, demanding that Congress keep 
its word. If Congress doesn’t deliver 
the goods to the bonus propagandists, 
it sees itself losing the bonus vote in 
the elections this fall. If it does de- 
liver the goods to the bonus propa- 
gandists, it sees itself buried by a 
public avalanche. 


THE BONUS MERELY A WEDGE 


But the bonus in itself is not the 
whole story. As Mr. Albert Hale, writ- 
ing in the Boston “Transcript” (Ind. 
Rep.) says: 


While even the proposed bonus in 
many cases would not compensate for 
the sacrifices endured, yet the princi- 
ple involved is one of the most in- 
sidiously dangerous features of the 
communisti style of government. 
Grant, for a moment, that such a bill 


I. THE 


BOUT the year of my birth my 

father, Jacob Abbott, wrote in 

“The Corner Stone” a description 
of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, from 
which I extract the following para- 
graph: 


We must look at the characters of 
the actors, rather than their deeds; 
for in character we may be similar to 
them, though from the entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances in which we are 
placed we have not and we never can 
have the opportunity to commit the 
crimes they perpetrated. T shall en- 
deavor, therefore, as I go on to the 
examination of .the story, to bring to 
view, as clearly as possible, the char- 
acters of those concerned in it; with 


particular reference, too, to the as- 
pects which similar characters would 
assume at the present day. If I am 


not very greatly deceived, Vontius 
Vilate and Judas Iscariot, and even 
the Roman soldiers, have far more 
imitators and followers than is gen- 
erally supposed, and that, too, within 
the very pale of the Christian Church 


In the spirit of this paragraph,.I pro- 
pose in successive issues of The Outlook 
to publish sketches of five typical char- 
acters engaged in the crucifixion: 

The Worldly Minded Church Member. 

The Ambitious Ecclesiastic. 

The Cowardly Politician. 

The Callous Profiteers. 

The First Pagan Convert 

Bult if we are to understand these 
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be passed... What assurance is there 
that it would be satisfactory to those 
who might take the ground, and 
properly enough, that $1.25 or $2 per 
day is inadequate compensation for 
their great sacrifices? Virtually all 
the arguments in favor of the original 
Bonus Bill would still hold good for 
an increase, and then they could sub- 
sequently be used over again for an- 
other increase, 


Hence, to quote again from the New 
York “Tribune” (Rep.): 

If there is bonus legislation, it 
should be a part of the contract that 
further payments be not made. 
Otherwise we are certain to have a 
pension lobby at Washington for half 
a century, constantly muddying 
the stream of politics. The country 
is a unit in favor of generous care of 
the disabled, the crippled, and legiti- 
mate dependents; and a majority, if 
there is a fair distribution of the 
taxation burden, would equalize com- 
pensation. But are we to have with 
us again in more aggravated form the 
abuses that make the word “pension” 
one of ill repute? 

What is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Says the Spokane, Washing- 
ton, “Spokesman-Review” (Ind. Rep.), 


THE CRUCIFLERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
NSTITUTIONS OF 


characters we must understand those 
elements in the community of hostility 
to Jesus which by their action they rep- 
resented and which gave them their 
power. 

The history of Israel begins with the 
Exodus; what precedes in the Bible is 
the record of prehistoric traditions. 
The foundation, political and religious, 
of Israel is found in the Ten Command- 
ments. That religion was very simple: 
reverence for God, respect for parents, 
preservation of a certain time from 
drudgery for the cultivation of the 
spirit, and regard for the four funda- 
mental rights of man—to his person, his 
property, his family, and his reputation. 
Nothing was said of temple or priest- 
hood or sacrifice, or ceremonial obliga- 
tions of any description. These were 
all additions of a later date. 

These additions respecting temple, 
priesthood, and _ sacrifice Jesus disre- 
garded. He returned to the simple 
religion of the Ten Commandments. He 
attended the Temple because its outer 
court was a convenient forum where he 
could teach the people. He attended the 
synagogue because in his earlier minis- 
try its pulpits were open to him. But 
he never offered a sacrifice and never 
recommended sacrifices to his disciples: 
he openly proclaimed the forgiveness of 
God on no other condition than repent- 
ance and the resolve to entet on a new 
life; he specifically taught that God 
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together with many another organ of 


public opinion: 

The Nation is not unmindful, and 
will not be, of its obligation to the 
men who wore its uniform in the war. 
It stands ready to meet with no stint- 
ing hand its obligation to the depend- 
ents of those who fell in battle or 
who perished from disease. It is giv- 
ing freely and magnanimously for the 
care of the disabled ex-service men 
and their dependents—a total already 
of nearly $500,000,000 a year. But 
the country is protesting, and justly, 
against «a broadcast bonus. The pro- 
posal is neither fair nor intelligent, 
and would be defeated overwhelm- 
ingly if the American Legion would 
drop the political pistol it is now aim- 
ing at the breasts of Senators and 
Representatives and allow the Bonus 
Bill to stand on its own feet. 

If the Government had done its dut: 
in the first place to the disabled men, i! 
would have removed some of the fore: 
now exercised for the Bonus Bill. That 
bill, as it stands, is, in the opinion ot 
some influential members of Congress 
unjust to disabied service men, unfair to 
many service men who are not disabled, 
and unwise because it wastes public 
money. 


IRRELIGION 


could be worshiped es well without the 
Temple as within, and foretold the 
destruction of the Temple at ao distant 
day. j 

He did not attack the priesthood. Bui 
the priest is officially a mediator be 
tween God and man, and Christ’s’ teach 
ing left no place for such a mediator. 
He taught that God is a Father to whom 
his children may come freely at any 
time and in any place—the pagans as 
well as the Jews, sinners as well as 
saints. Whoever seeks finds; whoever 
knocks, to him the door is opened. It 
is opened to the humble and penitent 
publican; it is closed to the self-satisfied 
Pharisee. Christ never referred to pub 
lice worship in either Temple or syna- 
gogue. But he laid great emphasis, both 
by precept and example, on the privilege 
and the duty of private prayer. 

And he paid no attention to the 
code of ceremonial obligation whieli 
Jewish puritanism had added to the five 
simple ethical laws of the Ten Com 
mandments. Neither he nor his disci- 
ples observed the fasts appointed by the 
elders. The elaborate code which pre- 
scribed what the people might and what 
they might not do on the Sabbath he 
disregarded. 
washings which the elders had estab- 
lished he cast aside as without legal 
authority or moral value. 

Nor did Christ merely reject the tra 
ditions og@bis time; he set aside the 
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‘raditional habits. He fermented men; 
4irred them to think for themselves; 
timulated independent thinking. He 
pake with authority, not by substitut- 
ne a new tradition for a rival one, but 
hy so presenting truth that the minds 
and hearts of his hearers recognized it 
on his bare presentation of it. Often by 

question he revealed to men a truth 
which they possessed and did not know 
that they possessed it. “Why do you 
call me good?” “Who do you say is 
neighbor?” “What do you think is the 
chief commandment?” “What think ye 
of Christ? Whose son is he?” “Whom 
io ye say that Iam?” He did not think 
for his congregation. I do not recall 
that he ever told them what they must 
think. But he habitually invited them 
to share his thinking with him. If a 
heretic is, what the dictionary tells us 
he is, a.man who gives forth his own 
opinions when they are in conflict with 
the received opinions of his age, there 
never was such a heretic as Jesus 
Christ. 

He was a social heretic as well. He 
set himself against the established 
order; was in the true sense of the term 
a revolutionary preacher. The _ estab- 
lished order was one of aristocracy in 
ihe State as well as of hierarchy in the 
Church. There were few rich and many 
few wise and many ignorant. 
Christ paid no deference to wealth; very 
little to wisdom. For himself and his 
immediate followers he did not desire 
wealth, and he scorned it in others un- 
less they were using it in public service. 
The man who could see no use for his 
abundant harvest but to hoard it he 
called a fool; and honest scorn is the 
hardest kind of rebuke to bear. He 
assailed scholars unless they were using 


poor; 
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their scholarship to enlighten others 
less wise than themselves. He was a 
great leveler—-a leveler up, not 
He did not merely teach that rich men 
should contribute to the poor and wise 
men furnish instruction to the ignorant. 
He taught that the function of the rich 
is to serve the poor, of the strong to 
serve the weak, of the wise to serve the 
ignorant, until classes are abolished and 
society becomes one great brotherhood 
of man. And the established order was 
aroused against him. His popularity 
added to his offense. First the leaders 
of his time despised him; then they 
feared him; and they ended by hating 
him. 

This hate was intensified by race 
prejudice. And to prejudice, whether of 
class, religion, or race, Jesus showed no 
quarter. The Jewish religionists be- 
lieved that they believed in a kingdom 
of God. But they did not. They be- 
lieved in a kingdom of Israel. Of course 
they knew that a rebellion against Rome 
by the little province of Palestine would 
be hopeless unless they had powerful 
allies. They believed they had such an 
ally; they believed that “God was on 
their side.” Doubtless there were teach- 
ers in Christ’s time who gave a spiritual 
interpretation to the Old Testament 
prophecies. But the current opinion 
was that Jehovah had made a covenant 
with Israel and in fulfillment of that 
covenant would give her the rulership 
of the world and the heathen nations 
would serve under her yoke. 

That notion, curiously revived in our 
time, Jesus repudiated. He told Nicode- 
mus, honored master in the Church, that 
he needed to be born again as much as 
if he had been a pagan; and he told the 
people that Zaccheus, the hated tax- 
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gatherer, who had repented of his op- 
pressions and declared his purpose to 
do all that he could to repair his in- 
justice, was a child of Abraham. He 
told the Jews that he had never seen 
so much faith in all Israel as he saw in 
a Roman centurion, and he told a crowd 
of scornful scribes and Pharisees that 
drunkards and harlots would go into the 
kingdom of heaven before them. At the 
beginning of his ministry he told the 
congregation at Nazareth that the Jews 
were not God’s favorites, and at the 
close of his ministry he told the Jewish 
leaders in the Temple at Jerusalem that 
God would take from them the kingdom 
and give it to another people who would 
bring forth its fruits. 

An angry mob drove him from the 
synagogue at the beginning of his minis- 
try; an angry mob wrested from re- 
luctant Pilate the death sentence at the 
end. 


The elements which thus gave power 
to the leaders in the tragedy of the eru- 
cifixion still exist in human society, and 
wherever they exist still interpose to 
his cause the same _ bitter hostility. 
Whenever scrupulous obedience to cere- 
monial regulations supplants the spirit 
of self-sacrifice in daily life, whenever 
ambition for acquisition supplants ambi- 
tion for service, whenever fear of the 
crowd paralyzes the courage needed to 
control the crowd, there will be feund 
a Caiaphas, a Judas, or a Pilate, or 
perhaps all three in unconscious co- 
operation. As my father said, the op- 
portunity to commit the crime _ they 
committed will never occur again; but 
the sins which incited to that crime— 
ambition, greed, and cowardice—still 
exist and are ever the same. 


“ HABEMUS PONTIFICEM!” 


r Hi Roman 
great 


Chureh, like every 
international institution 
with a message and a mission for 
humanity, has a corporeal nature and a 
spiritual nature. Throughout the long, 
long history of the Church both natures 
have played a part in varying intensity, 
men and circumstances at different 
limes making or allowing one nature to 
predominate over the other to the 
sreater or lesser good of mankind. 


As a faith and a religion organized 
into a living institution the Roman 


Church has always had to consider its 
natural and temporal side; for the 
Church must have peace in order to ex- 
pand. It must be in constant touch 
with the affairs of men and in good rela- 
tions with temporal states, and it must 
have the material means with which to 
maintain its beneficences and its mis- 
sions, the traditional magnificence of its 
Papal Court and of the Leonine City, 
and for the upkeep of its countless 
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houses of worship and the support of its 
priesthood and its hierarchy. 

These, as well as great spiritual ques- 
tions, the leaders of the Catholic Churenh 
must face with 


the election of a new 
Pontiff. In every Conclave the persis- 
tent question presents itself: ‘What 


does the world need at this time and 
how can the Church best help?” The 
wisdom and capacity of Papal Conclaves 
to answer that question, their insight 
into and their ability to gauge the needs 
of humanity and the real mission of the 
Chureh spiritual, have made in a large 
measure the history of Roman Catholi- 
cism as an important and sometimes a 
dominating factor in the civilization of 
Christendom. But the election of a new 
Pope is not only a test of the Church’s 
power to plumb the spiritual needs of 
men, but it can be studied as an index 
of what its leaders gauge as the trend 
of thought, political and social, and of 
the desires of large groups of men and 


of governments. And the specific and 
practical consideration of a Conclave is 
to choose that man who, in the _ best 


_ judgment of the assembled Cardinalate, 


will synthesize the Church’s interpreta- 
tions and views of the world at such a 
moment of history and appear best 
adapted to carry out its plans and poli- 
cies, spiritual and temporal. 

All this was peculiarly true of the 
Conclave just closed because it was the 
first gathering of the Princes of the 
Chureh for such a purpose in what is 
distinctly a new Europe if not a new 
world. What such new Europe wants, 
or at least what it seems to need—per- 
haps what it aspires to—must pre- 
sumably have been present in the minds 
of the Cardinals no less than the tem- 
poral and spiritual needs of the Church 
itself in the present time of uncertainty. 

In the personality and precedents of 
the new Pontiff so chosen we 
therefore endeavor to read 


must 
what the 
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Conclave thought was the orientation of 
Christendom to-day, politically, socially, 
and spiritually, as well as the views of 
the Cardinalate as to what constitute 
the most urgent present needs of Roman 
Catholicism and its opportunities. 

We know that the Church, as a great 
democracy, had varied and diversified 
material to select from. The Conclave 
might have chosen a saintly man, one 
pre-eminent for holiness; it might have 
preferred a “reactionary”—that is, one 
who honestly believed in stretching to 
the utmost the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility, carrying it even into a field where 
it has never made a formal claim; or it 
might have elected a distinctly political 
prelate, feeling justified that such a man 
at this special moment could best grasp 
and direct the temporal policies of the 
Chureh and its relationships with civil 
governments. 

It is significant that the Cardinalate 
passed over all such men and chose in 
Achille Ratti a priest who, though an 
all-around personality, is pre-eminently 
an intellectual man in the broad sense 
of the word. For though a scholar Pius 
XI is not a recluse but a man who 
knows the world, though a priest not a 
pietist, though a trained diplomat not 
at all a political prelate. To the mind 
of the new Pontiff I should say that, 
consciously or unconsciously, the deep- 
est appeal of the Roman Catholic Church 
would be its historic greatness and the 
leadership it has exercised over the 
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minds of men. Old, old books with 
which he has lived so much of his life 
as archivist and librarian and the 
changeless Alps which he knows so well 
must certainly have stamped his mind 
with a wholesome openness of outlook 
upon the world and a finely balanced 
sense of the relative importance of mat- 
ter, mind, and spirit. Such companion- 
ship with ancient codices must have 
helped him to see the history of his 
Church in excellent perspective, and 
who knows but that the call of his be- 
loved mountains may play some part in 
ending the “prisonership” of the Pope 
in the Vatican? 

It is also significant that, though the 
Church is to-day in straitened circum- 
stances and faces urgent financial prob- 
lems, yet the Conclave chose a man as 
Pontiff who has not been identified with 
the financial or administrative side of 
the Church temporal. Politically, or at 
least from the outlook of the World 
War, Pius XI may be said to have been 
under distinctly “Allied” influences, but 
his scholarship is broad and his knowl- 
edge of German civilization and litera- 
ture as well as of Russian considerable, 
so that he possesses elements for a just 
appreciation of European political facts. 
Undoubtedly Italian at heart, he has not 
been as pronouncedly and definitely 
“patriotic,” as the Italians say, as, for 
instance, Cardinal Maffi of. Pisa, who 
was mentioned as a Papal possibility 
during the Conclave; but the Roman 
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question is already so advanced towarils 
a settlement that even a far less Italian 
Cardinal than Achille Ratti could not 
endanger the final adjustment. 

On the whole, it may be said of Pius 
XI that, judged by his personality and 
antecedents, he is widely separated from 
the humanitarianism of Pius X; tliat 
his mind, both in its scholarliness and 
its political grasp, differs greatly in 
quality from that of Leo XIII; and tliat 
in experience, character, and outlook 
his personality is distinct from that of 
Benedict XV. Yet, in a way, the new 
Pope shares many of the outstanding 
qualities of his more immediate prede- 
cessors, but in well-balanced = and 
rounded proportions. Perhaps the best 
characterization of him, viewed from his 
past life, is that he is first and foremost 
a humanist. In what degree he pos- 
sesses this many-sided virtue and how 
actively operative it will be only the 
history of his Pontificate can show. But, 
even assuming that Pius XI possesses 
this great quality in a rich measure and 
will be free and able to exert it potently 
on the life of the Church, the question 
still remains whether mankind to-day 
needs the humanism which gave intel- 
lectual splendor and greatness to the 
Roman religion and to civilization, or 
whether it is seeking and hungering for 
something more deeply and more uni- 
versally human—the peace of the spirit 
with itself, and not alone the peace of 
a troubled world. 


PANTING AFTER PEPYS 


I 

HAT Samuel Pepys had something 
more than a penchant for music 
any one who reads his diary is 
aware. Since he was himself a recorder 
of the life that flowed and ebbed about 
him, it is not strange that his particular 
affection was for the wind instrument 
known as the recorder, which so promi- 
nently figures in “Hamlet” and was ad- 
mired of Bacon and Milton and many 
another greater or lesser figure in the 

world of letters. 

On April 8, 1668, Samuel Pepys called 
on his flutemaker, Drumbleby, and “did 
buy a recorder, which I do intend to 
learn to play on, the sound of it being, 
of all sounds in the world, most pleasing 
to me.” 

He had seen a play, “The Virgin Mar- 
tyr,” given on the evening of February 
27, and had been pleased “beyond any- 
thing in the whole world” by “the wind- 
musique when the angel comes down, 
which is so sweet that it ravished me, 
and indeed, in a word, did wrap up my 
soul so that it made me really sick, just 
as I have formerly been when in love 
with my wife.” The result was that he 
resolved “to practice wind-musique, and 
io make my wife do the like.” 


Hence the purchase of a recorder. 

But what was a recorder? 

It was a flute blown at the end, unlike 
the modern “lip-blown” flute with the 
embouchure on the side. It was first 
cousin to the flageolet, but the flageolet 
has four holes in front and two thumb- 
holes at the back, while the recorder 
has six (chief) holes in front and but 
one at the back. 

Henry VIII had seventy-six of these 
instruments, though he was notoriously 
unable to domesticate the recording 
angel; and that he took better care of 
the instruments than he took of his 
wives is shown by the ivory, gold, sil- 
ver, gilt, and crimson velvet he lavished 
in the making and keeping of them. 
The recorder was clearly an appanage of 
aristocracy. John Hudgebut, who sold 
recorders and flageolets at the Golden 
Harp and Hautboy in Chancery Lane, 
averred that the recorder was “in Es- 
teem and Veneration, with the Nobility 
and Gentry, whilst the Flagilet sinks 
down a Servant to the Pages and Foot- 
men.” 

So Pepys took home his recorder, and 
that very day he set to work “getting of 
the scale of musique without book.” He 
learned the fingering by the “dot sys- 
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tem”—that is to say, by a chart setting 
down the closed and the open holes as 
dots and crosses on the staff; and this 
he found “a ridiculous and troublesome 
way.” “I know,” he confided to his 
diary, “I shall be able hereafter to show 
the world a simpler way; but, like the 
old hypotheses in philosophy, it must be 
learned, though a man knows a better. 
Then to supper and to bed.” 

His words “ridiculous and trouble 
some” put us in mind of that “young 
visiter” Marjorie Fleming, when she 
writes of “the horible and wretched 
plaege that my multiplication gives me 
you can’t conceive it the most Devilish 
thing is 8 time 8 and 7 times 7 it is 
what nature itself cant endure.” 

But Pepys bravely persevered. ‘The 
day after his first bout he went at it 
again. The entry in the diary is: “And 
so home, and there to the perfecting my 
getting the scale of musique without 
book, which I have done to perfection 
backward and forward, and so to supper 
and to bed.” And then—eight pages of 
the diary are perfectly blank. Which 
shows how busy he was with the “ridicu- 
lous and troublesome” art of the hor- 
ribly fascinating instrument. 

In the year before the recorder in- 
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ded and pervaded his domestic exist- 
ice Pepys—who was already a Con- 

med practitioner on the flageolet— 
isisted that his wife should learn to 
play that instrument with him. “I do 
foresee,” he writes, “if God send my 
wife and I to live, she will become very 
sood company to me.” Thereafter the 
diary closely follows her progress. By 
september she could “take out any 
‘une almost at first sight” “and in good 
time.” Over and over again he describes 
is satisfaction in his wife’s perform- 
inee to his audience or accompaniment. 


II 


In a sun-steeped attic in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, there have been reposing 
for over fourscore years a number of 
recorders made with loving craftsman- 
ship by one T. J. Weygandt. A dozen 
of them lie before me as I write. All 
the family that inherited them can tell 
me about them is that grandfather gave 
over making them in discouragement 
when the side-blown flute completely 
pushed out the end-blown. 

At about the period that these record- 
ers were made the Pierian Sodality— 
the Harvard orchestra, which is the old- 
est in the country—consisted solely of 
fourteen of the side-blown flutes. 

Grandfather Weygandt used the finest 
ivory and boxwood, and the coin silver 
for the key at the bottom of the scale 
obtained by melting down half- 
dollars. The instruments are put to- 
gether with the loving care bestowed on 
ithe manufacture of a Swiss watch of 
old. The joints are as a seamless weld- 
ing; the instruments after more than 
eighty years are righteously in tune, 
which shows how perfectly they are 
made. Two of them are double record- 
ers—-double flageolets or double flutes 
ihey have been called—and the pipes 
have exactly kept their interval of a 
third apart. 

These old-time flutes lay peacefully in 
a battered old trunk, each flute wrapped 
in its own winding-sheet of yellowed 
newspaper, and none wearing the slight- 
est sign of usage. But for a slightly 
stiff and reluctant action of the springs 
of the keys they might have been manu- 
factured yesterday. For the sake of 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness’s Shak- 
spere Society, to which I belong, I have 
heen trying to learn to play on them. 
Dr. Furness has had a beautiful dummy 
made from one of them by a skilled 
cabinetmaker for the use of E. H. 
Sothern, and in future productions of 
“Hamlet” Mr. Sothern intends to use a 
quartette of the instruments, in sizes 
graduated according to the ancient 
usage. In the passage in “Hamlet” to 
which I have adverted the Prince in- 
vites Guildenstern to perform on a 
recorder. To Guildenstern’s profession 
of ignorance, you remember, Hamlet re- 
Plies: “’Tis as easy as lying: govern 
these ventages with your finger and 
thumb, give it breath with your mouth, 
and it will discourse most eloquent 
music.” There should of course enter 
upon the scene with the instruments not 
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THE RECORDER FAMILY 


one man or two, but four, since the set 
of recorders comprises the descant 
(treble), alto, tenor, and bass. The 
bass instrument might be over eight 
feet long, with a tube coming down from 
the top for the player’s convenience. 
The descant, like these recorders before 
me, was not much more than a foot in 
length. 

At the end of his indignant protest at 
being regarded as easier to play on than 
a pipe, Hamlet says: “Call me what in- 
strument you will, though you can fret 
me, yet you cannot play upon me.” This 
of course shifts the reference from wind 
to strings, and reminds us that the old 
lutanist, if he used gut strings, was ac- 
customed to mark the notes on the 
fingerboard for himself with bits of gut 
(instead of the metal ridges), which he 
tied round the fingerboard and fastened 
in place with wax. 

I now appreciate to the full the per- 
plexity of Guildenstern and the exas- 
peration of Samuel Pepys. My friend 
Dr. Stokowski, leader of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, who has tried these 
recorders, justly observes that the tone 
is “white” and passionless as compared 
with the warm, red-blooded quality of 
the resourceful modern flute with its 
burnished battery of keys. Yet it has 
its peculiar fascination, and I can see 
why Pepys was so enamored of it. A 
mere breath brings a response before 
the fingers “govern these ventages,” but 
after you have played one octave with 
the thumb-hole stopped and four notes 
of the next octave with the thumb-hole 
open the sounds that issue are as law- 
less as Bolshevist Russia. I have ex- 
plained to the landlady that she must 
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not mind what sounds she hears from 
my room, and in my experimentations 
high aloft with the recorders I feel as 
witless as the wind around the house or 
the flute-playing idiot in that great play 
“John Ferguson.” I doff my Stetson to 
Samuel Pepys. I subscribe to every- 
thing he said about the “ridiculous and 
troublesome” business of learning to 
pipe a stable and euphonious sequence 
of notes. I put down my finger as one 
who pursues a butterfly clasps his hat 
upon the ground, only to find that the 
quarry has eluded me; nothing is there. 
If 1 blow too hard, I get an octave 
higher than the note I want. Pepys 
thought of angels while he listened, but 
I while I play am moved to meditations 
and emotions diabolic. There is an old 
superstition that oboe-players after a 
time go queer in the head, because all 
the air they store up for the music, even 
as a squirrel stuffs his cheeks full of 
nuts, cannot rapidly be expelled through 
the narrow double reed that leads from 
the player’s lips to the bore of the in- 
strument. I fear a similar congestion of 
tunes in my head ere I can express my 
inward melodiousness by means of the 
recorder. The recorder permits only of 
the gentlest suspiration. It was meant 
for a lover’s sighing message; it is a 
kindred spirit to a zephyr; it says what 
the leaves are saying or what the 
grasses breathe. It is the talk of fai- 
ries; it is moonlight made audible; it is 
the disembodied ghost of music. Force 
it rudely, and it shrieks and squawks; 
it loses all its tranquil dignity and 
heauty for such a noise as the disorderly 
rabble of the barnyard makes. 

Flushed and hot and breathless, not 
with blowing so much breath but with 
keeping it in, I lay the ancient reed be- 
loved of monarchs in my lap and think 
of Pepys, practicing away and making 
his wife practice till she pleased him. 
I have a picture in the mind of Gold- 
smith wandering through France and 
playing his way from door to door, from 
a meal to a lodging and back again, by 
the roulades and pirouettings of his 
flute. Alas, poor pockmarked Noll! 
We find him when an usher at the for- 
lornest of dame schools playing on the 
flute to a floorful and a lapful of the 
little boys, then putting down the flute 
and talking to them gravely about flute- 
playing as a gentleman’s accomplish- 
ment. “I hope, sir,” says a pert urchin 
in his lap, “that you do not consider 
yourself a gentleman.” An observation 
that of course smote him to the heart. 
How angry Pepys would have been if he 
had heard it! How angry it would have 
made all that periwigged, beruffled, sil- 
ver-buckled, snuff-taking company that 
amused themselves upon the instrument 
of kings! Verily, when Goldsmith 
played upon the flute his poor, bare 
room must vanish and a dream world 
float into his ken, with little cherubs 
sitting on the clouds—as we see them 
in the manuscript service books of abbey 
libraries—making heaven ring’ with 
their quartettes of silver flutes, their 
eitherns and citoles. 
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A RESULT OF 
THE ARMS 
CONFERENCE— 
WORK ON 
SUPERDREAD- 
NOUGHTS 
STOPPED 


The photograph shows 
the South Dakota as 
she looked = at the 
time her construction 
ceased with the sign- 
ing of the treaty. 
Work on another 
ship, the Indiana, of 
the same class, under 
construction at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
also ceased at the 


same time 


THE 
STEAMSHIP 
NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 
ON FIRE 
AT SEA 


Smoke and flames are 
seen pouring from the 
decks as the big ves 
sel began to founder. 
The crew fortunately 
were rescued by a 
passing — ship. The 
Northern Pacifie was 
used as a fleet trans 
port during the war 
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“SOARING FROM THE CLINGING SOD” 





LOWER 
NEW YORK AS 
SEEN FROM AN 
ARROMARINE 
BOAT 
In the foreground is 
the East River, with 


the Hudson River 
above and in the dis- 
tance the outlying 


New Jersey shore, 
The high tower on 
the right is that of 
the Woolworth Build- 
ing and at the ex- 
treme left is the 
Whitehall Building, 
with numbers of sky- 
serapers between 
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THE HEART OF 
PARIS FROM AN 
AIRPLANE 


This view was taken 
during the fire which 
destroyed a large de- 
partment store, “Au 
Printemps.”’ In the 
right center may be 
seen the great Opera 
House heading the 
Avenue de VOpéra, 
with the boulevards 
running at right an- 
gles as far as the 
white-roofed building, 
the Church of the 
Madeleine. In the 
eenter foreground is 
the Vendéme Column 

















CONCERNING QUARRELS 


UARRELS provide the best means 
of keeping peace in a family. To 
be sure, errors may prove fatal 
when more than one_ personal 
equation is involved, and the variety of 
quarrel must be carefully chosen. I have 
nothing to say about marital disagree- 
ments. They get enough jejune pub- 
licity as it is. Neither do IT mean the 
sort, exhilarating though some _ people 
find it, that arises from a last will and 
testament and flows in leisurely mean- 
derings through the law courts. The 
prodigal son theme is more inspiring. 
It often has a happy ending, and even 
involves romance and adventure in its 
tale. The very words nowadays sug- 
gest low ships and gallant fighting in a 
foreign legion quite as often as husks 
and prisons. Here are vast possibilities 
for the diligent essayist, but I must re- 
luectantly forego them. You see, I don’t 
mean serious quarrels at all. 
Every well-regulated family has its 
stock of quarrels just as surely as it has 


wash-days and a talking-machine. Per- 
haps the neolithic age did not need 
them. If a man’s wife annoyed him 


then, he simply dispensed with her by 
way of a club. Civilization made quar- 
rels necessary. Now when a man comes 
down to breakfast disgruntled he need 
not glower at his newspaper or complain 
of the coffee. Either course might pos- 
sibly disturb his family. Instead he 
chooses the first traditional quarrel that 
comes to mind. Perhaps it is the highly 
respectable question as to whether 
Thackeray or Dickens was the greater 
novelist. He may begin, “ ‘Vanity Fair’ 
is the best novel ever written.” That 
gives his family its cue—bald, perhaps, 
but unmistakable. The quarrel rages 
furiously, but no one is. distressed 
thereby, and the irate gentleman has re- 
covered his amiable disposition by the 
time he is ready for his third slice of 
toast. His temper has had a fool-proof 
safety-valve. 

Nothing is half so stimulating to the 
mental processes as a rousing family 
quarrel. Play your statistics warily, 
because some one is sure to demand 
your authority and quite likely to verify 
your statement then and there. Sophis- 
tries never go undetected. When the 


children are home from college, the 
original question may be _ side-tracked 


and forgotten while they grow momen- 
tarily lustier in classifying your fal- 
lacy. id sententiam versus ad homi- 
nem has erowded out some of my best 
points. In the family no politeness will 
cover your slips in reasoning. Eighty 
is held up to standard just as rigidly as 
eighteen. Every one is on an equality 
and the best man wins—for the moment. 
The satisfying part of it is that the 
quarrel ceases for one day, only to be 
resumed on the next propitious oceasion. 
It would be hard to underestimate this 
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advantage. Most of the time we are in 
the -position of the wit—Dr. Holmes, I 
believe—who said that he made his best 
after-dinner speeches going home in the 
cab. The family quarrel provides an 
opportunity of using afterthoughts the 
next time. The telling point that did 
not come to mind until hours after it 
was needed is comfortably stored up 
until the quarrel is resuscitated. No 
successful cerebration is wasted. It 
must be universally admitted that ex- 
temporaneous discussion derives great 
charm. from being considered before- 
time. Cicero and the family are both 
more melodious when they have care- 
fully rounded their periods in advance. 

Whereas the advantages of quarreling 
have been, I trust, duly established, it 


behooves me next to consider the choice 


There are two great classi- 
occasional and the _ per- 


of a quarrel. 
fications, the 


petual. The occasional has many pretty 
uses. It may mark the change in sea- 
sons. Petunias or no petunias in the 


. 


flower garden is as sure a herald of 
spring as the seed catalogues them- 
selves. Christmas is distinguished by 
the gold and _ silver Christmas tree 
against the colored balls we had when 
we were children. Indeed, the xsthetic 
versus the reminiscent offers unlimited 
opportunities. There is the spring- 
cleaning quarrel, for instance. 

I understand from advertisements 
that modern conveniences have done 
away with all necessity for spring clean- 
ing. That may be so for the apartment 
dweller—he misses so much that is hu- 
man, from tending the furnace to a 
good location for weddings and funerals. 
There are still, however, houses with 
garrets and storerooms, and to such as 
dwell therein spring cleaning is still a 
saturnalia. 

The first warm days divide the family 
with which I am best acquainted into 
three parts as surely as Julius Ce#sar 
trichotomized Gaul. The first part con- 
sists of father and the younger children. 
They may be properly termed the Bolsh- 
evists. Everything for which they in 
their blindness see no immediate use is 
burned or sold to a confederate of the 
same political persuasion. I cannot 
help feeling that my sisters are not en- 
tirely disinterested in their destructive 
fervor. They divide the spoils. Fortu- 
nately, this party does not often gain 
ascendency. The other two are always 
ready to combine against it. 

The second division comprises the 
Victorians or Sentimentalists. It in- 
cludes grandmother and the great-aunts. 
Their principle is that everything must 
be saved, because everythimg has tender 
associations. 
broken crockery 
stuff that doesn’t 
leaves unmistakable 
They love fragmentary 


with that 
stick and 
anyway. 

They 


together 
exactly 

lines, 

toys. 


They believe in piecing . 


cherish seraps of paper embodying our 
earliest endeavors in the fields of art 
and literature. Spring cleaning in 
spires them to tell most amusing tales 
of our precocity—tales that bring 
blushes to our mature cheeks. This 
attitude is delightful when they are 
dealing with relies of the past. A dusty 
shell suggests gay stories of the old sea 
captain who brought the mahogany 
hoards for the library table back from 
Santo Domingo two centuries ago. Bits 
of silk and lace recall the festivities of 
a college town before the Civil War. 
Queer, elaborately decorated visiting 
ecards make grandmother laugh aloud 
and give us a chance to extract some 
tale of New Year’s calls. All these are 
quite useless and yet pleasant trophies. 
Somehow, it is only more immediate an- 
tiquity that proves irksome. 

The third party is a reasonable com- 
promise. We hold it the chief tenet of 
our faith that everything must be saved, 
because it is sure to come in handy 
sooner or later. Even the Bolshevists 
recognize that we are not altogether 
despicable. They have occasionally 
found a great need for something they 
had thrown away the week before. If 
a thing is good for nothing else, the 
property box yawns hospitably. Most 
things, however, have _ possibilities. 
There are the pieces of lovely handa- 
woven linen left over from a_ shroud 
that was made when the nineteenth 
century was younger than the twentieth 
is now. As soon as every one has for- 
gotten their original purpose they will 
blossom forth into something new and 
probably not especially strange. Verily 
house-cleaning has unlimited possibili- 
ties for quarreling. May the vacuum 
cleaner never drive it from the field! 

Sut the real test of a family’s devo- 
tion is the perpetual quarrel. It is a 
serious matter to choose these questions 
that will engage a whole group year in 
and year out. They must be spirited 
and yet have good wearing qualities. 
They must be progressive rather than 
static. Politics, coming to a grand ecli- 
max every four years, answers most of 
the requirements. It has been known 
to play us false, however. At one Presi- 
dential election we were all on the same 
side. It still seems incredible to me. 
Our only salvation was that Secunda 
wanted the other candidate for Gover- 
nor. She had a delightful time, one 
against all of us. Half the conversation 
was hers, and we had to divide what 
was left. But the luxury turned her 
head. She went to a tent meeting and 
got converted to our side. That experi- 
ence has destroyed my old faith in the 
virtue of politics as a perpetual quarrel. 

One quarrel that really seems unfail- 
ing is the contest of the weeklies. Fach 
member of the family chooses a periodi- 
eal, one that deals with men and times 
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d all the arts and has a mission to 
»veserve democracy or the old order or 

ything equally vital. Fortunately, 
jiere are enough to go around even the 
largest family. Then you each agree 
that there is no health in any weekly 
save your own chosen one, and the fight 

on. It has a multitude of phases, and 
every Saturday sees it renewed. There 
ould, however, be a limit set to the 


CAN 


HE question whether Russia can 

come back may best be answered 

by the statement that Russia is 
already coming back. This assertion 
will doubtless be surprising to most of 
us who at this time are thinking of Rus- 
sia in terms of Bolshevism, misery, and 
starvation. 

It is true, of course, that the Russian 
giant still lies prostrate, that his eco- 
nomie system is disorganized, and that 
he is funetioning but feebly in most 
respects. It is true that thousands of 
people are on the verge of starvation, 
that thousands have lost their lives be- 
cause of lack of food and the accompany- 
ing pestilences, and that many more 
will die before the next harvest, in spite 
of the most heroie efforts of America to 
relieve the situation. 

Yet there are signs unmistakable in 
Russia that the day of deliverance is not 
far distant. Russia of course will not 
recover its strength overnight. The 
process will necessarily be slow and 
painful. There will be at times reces- 
sions of this progress and compromises 
between the contending forces of radi- 
calism and conservatism. 

But if the present Government 
vives, as T believe it will, without revo- 
lution, throughout the year of 1922, it is 
my firm belief that Russia’s regenera- 
tion will come about through evolution, 
and not through revolution. 

It is difficult to make a comparison 
between the French and Russian Revo- 
lutions. The French Revolution was 
political, rather than economic. ‘Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity” were the 
watehwords of the French Revolution- 
While the land of the nobles was 
confiscated, there was no attempt made 
to reorganize the means of production 
on a Socialistie basis. The fundamental 
tenets of the Bolshevist Revolution in 
Russia are economic. It not only in- 
cludes the suppression of the bour- 
yeoisie, but the confiscation and nation- 
alization of the means of production and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. That 
the revolutionary movement in_ its 
economie aspect, at least up to the pres- 
ent time, has been a failure is freely 
admitted by the present leaders in Rus- 
sia. The magnitude of the economic 
collapse, the utter failure to maintain 


sur- 


ists. 


THE OUTLOOK 


length of excerpts read at the table. 
Otherwise the children grow restless 
and the next course waits long enough 
to lose its savor. 

So the great game goes, far more ab- 
sorbing than bridge, parcheesi or opti- 
mism. Life without it must be drear 
and unprofitable enough. I am not one 
of the talented people who can judge a 
household confidently by its books, pie- 
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tures, or system of interior decoration. 
Instead I prefer to know what the fam- 
ily quarrels about. If the quarrels are 
petty and personal, the people are too. 
But if they choose something vast and 
humorous and fight with neatly turned 
sentences and smashing blows at bad 
arguments, then they are of the right 
stuff and I wish them prosperity and 
longer breath. 


RUSSIA COME BACK? 


BY JAMES P. GOODRICH 


EX-GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 


pre-war production, the rapid exhaus- 
tion of the gold supply, which existed 
prior to the Revolution have brought 
the leaders of the Revolution to the 
realization of the fact that radical 
changes must be made if Russia is to 
survive. 

The regeneration of Russia will not 
be similar to the reaction in France 
after the bloody Revolution of a century 
and a quarter ago. Conditions are not 
the same. There is no demand in Rus- 
sia for the restoration of the monarchy. 
Russia is through with the Romanoffs 
and their kind forever. The people 
know what Bourbonism has cost them. 
They know that by its graft and its 
bureaucratic inefficiency it lost them the 
victory in the Russo-Japanese War, and 
they have not forgotten how it sent mill- 
ions of brave but ill-equipped Russian 
boys to slaughter against the deadly 
German military machine; sent these 
boys untrained, and at times unarmed. 

Therefore when Bolshevism has had 
its day there will be no demand for a 
Slavie Louis to take the throne in Rus- 
sia. 

Nor will there be a demand from the 
rest of Europe for the restoration of the 


Empire in Russia, as there was in 
France. The kingly game is out of 
fashion. There are no longer a score of 


monarchs jealous of their powers, pro- 
tecting one another from the onslaughts 
due to the desire for popular govern- 
ment, as there was at the time when 
Louis returned to Paris to remount his 
throne. 

With the proper encouragement, Rus- 
sia will gradually resume her place 
among the great nations of the world 
without the tremendous upheavals which 
followed the French Revolution. 

There are already many signs in Rus- 
sia that the processes for sane, orderly 
government have commenced. The one 
which has received the greatest pub- 
licity of course is the famous speech of 
Lenine in which he explained to his 
comrades the necessity for an “economic 
retreat” toward capitalism, in order that 
Communism finally might be estab- 
lished. 

He explained that it was necessary to 
make some compromises with capital- 
ism, and reminded his hearers of the 


fact that an army intending to assume 
the offensive often retreats for strategic 
reasons before launching its attack 
against the enemy. 

Lenine is credited with much courage 
for his frank confession of the failure 
of Communism. The truth is that eco- 
nomic forces beyond his control drove 
him to the acknowledgment of failure. 

As early as November 19, 1919, Mr. 
Lenine said in a speech on “Work in the 
Villages:”’ 

“Peasants are mostly conservative. 
With difficulty they forget the past. 

“With greater tenacity than others do 
they resist the possibility of changes. 

“They stand for capitalism in a single 
body. ... They are dissatisfied with the 
change that has occurred... . 

“The peasant resorts again and again 
to the old form of capitalistic exploita- 
tion.” 

The lot of the peasant grew worse and 
worse. He was compelled in many 
cases, at the point of a gun, to give up 
his surplus foodstuffs. He was little 
content with the fact that he was 
obliged to feed the cities, without re- 
ceiving anything in return. 

On October 15, 1920, three thousand 
peasant representatives met in Moscow 
to consider their plight. It was not a 
convention of weaklings. Suffering 
under wrongs, conscious of their rights, 
they said to the Government: “We want 
our duties defined and our rights pre- 
served. We know that from a Com- 
munist standpoint we are but petty 
bourgeoisie; yet we are the backbone of 
Russia, and only from us ean the social 
revolution derive its strength and pow- 
ers of resistance.” 

Keen as was the desire of the peasants 
to defend their land against the Whites, 
eager as they were to co-operate with 
the Soviet Government, they could not 
be induced to increase their harvests so 
long as they knew the surplus was to 
be taken. 

The short acreage and the low yield in 
1920 were a warning to the Government 
that something had to be done if all 
Russia was not to starve. The Soviet 
Congress met in May, 1921, and in Arti- 
cle VI of its resolutions recommended 
“a system of bonuses in kind for the 
workers, and for the peasant a substitu- 
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MICHAEL KALENIN, PRESIDENT OF THE ALL-KUSSIAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
DELIVERING AN ADDRESS IN THE PROVINCES 


tion of a fixed tax in kind, in place of 
requisitioning the surplus.” 

Mr. Rykov, former President of the 
Supreme Council and a member of the 
Congress, said: “There are many of us 
who look upon the new tax in kind as 
an exclusively political measure—as a 
pact between the proletariat and the 
petty owner, the petty bourgeois ele- 
ment. It seems to me that the roots of 
the change lie much deeper. 

“We observed a decrease of the 
planted area, a decrease of the crop per 
acre, and an almost total disappearance 
of our surplus flax, hemp, oil, seed, etce., 
as the small owners were not interested 
in enlarging their farms. 

“The new tax means taking from the 
peasant only a very small part of 
his crops ...and a free hand with the 
rest. 

“This means a re-establishment of the 
institution of private property, in the 
bourgeois sense of the term, and it in- 
evitably leads to the development of the 
rural bourgeoisie on the economic basis.” 

It clearly is apparent that Lenine, 
in his new economic policy, simply an- 
nounced what had already been deter- 
mined by the Congress, in answer to the 
demand of the peasant. 

Trotsky, always more radical than 
Lenine, calls this a surrender to capital- 


ism. In 1920 Trotsky, in his very able 
address on “Communism and Terror- 
ism,” frankly stated that “the only 


means of securing labor essential for 
our economic tasks is by carrying into 
effect labor conscription.” He advocated 
the conscription of all labor—binding 
men to their jobs under the severest 
military penalties. When Mr. Lenine 
and others who opposed the conscrip- 
tion of labor insisted that compulsory 
labor was never productive, Trotsky 
frankly said: 

“Tf it is true that compulsory labor 
is unproductive, then our whole con- 


structive programme is doomed to fail- 
ure, and you can then ‘place a cross on 
Socialism.’ ” 

He believes that the death-knell of 
Communism was sounded when the 
Soviet Government, on the advice of 
Lenine, refused to follow his suggestion 
to conscript the workers and peasants 
and make them in fact the great indus- 
trial army of the Government. Yet, in 
spite of his differences with his less 
radical chief, I am informed that 
Trotsky will support Lenine in whatever 
changes of government are decided upon. 
In so doing Trotsky will have the sup- 
port of the military arm of the Govern- 
ment, as he is the idol of the Soviet 
army. 

But there are other signs that Russia 
is slowly returning to reason. Soviet 
representatives talk freely about this 
change in “tactics” and admit that it is 
necessary, because the other nations of 
Europe have not embraced Communism. 
All declare that there is no change in 
principle, but that for the time being 
“concessions” to capitalism must be 
made. Originally the people were to 
ride free on the railways. All of the 
public utilities—water, light, gas, and 
telephone plants—also were to be free 
of cost. The people are being required 
to pay for such service as they get, and 
in answer to their protests are told that 
this is merely a change in tactics and a 
concession to capitalism. 

Merchandising is on the increase and 
stores are opening all over Russia. I 
left Moscow for a two weeks’ trip to one 
of the famine-stricken provinces in No- 
vember. On my return I saw a marked 
increase in the number of stores, an in- 
crease in the stocks of those which had 
been opened previously. These stores 
opened without any formal permission 
from the Government, and the Govern- 
ment is now trying to work out a policy 
to tax them on their business. Whether 
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this tax would take the form of a tax on 
profits or a turnover tax had not been 
determined definitely when I left Rus- 
sia. The stores in Moscow, however, 
were required to keep an account of 
their sales, and this leads me to believe 
that a turnover tax probably will be de- 
cided on. The new policy of taxing 
business will be inaugurated early this 
year. 

But more significant than this is the 
fact that rents are now being collected 
in Russia. What greater crime has ever 
been charged to capitalism by Soeialism 
than the offense of collecting rents” 
Yet not only are rents being charged, 
but in other instances the owners of 
property confiscated by the Government 
are being invited to return and occupy 
the property at a rental contract that 
calls for a smaller outlay than the tax 
formerly paid. 

In Saratov I met a Russian who had 
owned prior to the Revolution a large 
merchandising business, a_ beautiful 
home, the building in which his busi- 
ness was located, and five rental proper- 
ties. When the Revolution broke out, 
he sent his family to Germany, and 
shortly afterward followed them with all 
the cash he could realize and take with 
him. Now he is back in Saratov again 
to engage in business. His confidence 
in the country is unshaken. He be- 
lieves that Russia is coming back. The 
Government has offered him his home 
and his business property at a rental 
considerably less than the tax, and sug- 
gests as a tax on his business fifteen 
per cent of the net profits. 

I found an interesting situation in the 
town of Balser, five miles from the 
Volga River and about thirty miles be- 
low Saratov. After the Revolution, 
when the Government nationalized the 
factories of the town, the workers were 
overjoyed, as they believed that they 
were now to receive all of the fruits of 
their labor. But after a few months the 
factories were closed and thousands of 
men, out of work, were compelled to 
depend on the uncertain Government 
ration. 

Now things are looking up. A knit- 
ting mill and a tannery are getting 
ready to resume operations under the 
direction of their former owners. The 
agreement provides for an eight-hour 
day and for a wage scale to be approved 
by the Government. The owners are to 
pay the Government fifteen per cent of 
the net profits of the business; and this 
is to be accepted in lieu of all other 
taxes. The men who are to start the 
factories told me that the wage scale, 
measured by its purchasing power, is 
less than before the Revolution, and not 
at all unreasonable. 

I asked the Government representa- 
tives what they proposed to do with the 
fifteen per cent collected in the way of 
taxes, and was informed that this was to 
be used for the purpose of starting other 
industries. Any one desiring to start a 
new industry is to apply to the proper 
commission for permission to do so. Tf, 
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ifter proper investigation, the commis- 
sion finds that the proposed enterprise 
is for the public good, the necessary per- 
mission will be granted, the factory 
built out of the public funds, and then 
1ented to the proposed operator, who 
would furnish the capital to run the 
plant and pay as rent to the Government 
ifteen per cent of his net profits. It is 
needless to say that this plan would fail 
completely. 

it has been found impossible to con- 
cript the earnings of the peasant, and 
ie policy of taxing him has undergone 
. complete change. The first year of 
Sovietism the Government proposed to 
take away all his surplus crop. The 
next year the peasant reduced his acre- 
age, and the resultant shortage was one 
of the contributing causes to this win- 
ter’s famine. Now the tax has been re- 
dnueed to a figure that is not unreason- 
able. In other words, to encourage 
farming the Government has been com- 
pelled to grant to the peasants the right 
to dispose of their surplus as_ they 
please. The tax is still collected in 
grain, and not in money. The peasants 
say that they prefer this system to the 
one in America, because the tax varies 
with the yield and in poor years the tax 
is correspondingly light and the burden 
easier to bear. 

Under the old régime something like 
eighty million Russians were enrolled in 
the co-operatives. After the October 
revolution the Government proceeded at 
onee to mationalize them, and, while 
they never succeeded in destroying the 
local branches of the co-operatives, yet 
by January, 1920, the process had been 
almost completed, and these organiza- 
tions which had played such an impor- 
tant part in the development of Russia 
ceased to function. 

Under the new economic order, these 
societies are again functioning. By a 
decree there has been created in Russia 
an organization known as the All- 
Russian Co-operative Society, usually 
referred to as the “Arcos.” This organi- 
zation is governed by a board of twelve 
directors or trustees, and was intended 
‘0 co-ordinate the operations of the 
peasants’ co-operatives, the consumers’ 
co-operatives, and the industrial pro- 
The majority of these members 
were first selected by the Central Govern- 
ment, which said to the co-operatives: 
‘It would not do for us to take the risk 
of having an organization which must 
play so large a part in the development 
of the economic life of Russia in the 
hands of our enemies.” 

A decree was passed in the early part 
of 1921 setting aside all former decrees 
affecting the independent co-operative 
organizations. This had the effect of 
denationalizing their property, and the 
buildings formerly occupied by the co- 


ducers, 


operatives have been turned back to 
them. 
These various co-operative societies 


all held their meetings during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1921. 
organized 


When the peas- 


ants met and their board, 
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“BECAUSE WE HAVE EXTENDED THE HELPING HAND IN TIME OF DIREST NEED, RUSSIA 
WILL COME BACK WITH A TRADITIONAL FRIENDSHIP FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
CEMENTED WITH NEW TIES” 


they did not elect a single Communist 
on the board. When the consumers’ co- 
operatives met, they elected only one 
Communist member, and when the in- 
dustrial producers’ co-operatives met in 
October the majority of them were 
elected from non-Communists; so that 
these organizations, which will play 
such an important part in the economic 
reconstruction of Russia, have passed 
into the hands of men who, while not 
unfriendly to the Government and who 
stand for law and order, are not Com- 
munists but are individualists and be- 
lieve in the capitalist order. 

It is the present purpose of the Soviet 
Government that these co-operative so- 
cieties shall have the first refusal of all 
concessions to be given by the Govern- 
ment, and that all foreign trade of Rus- 
sia shall be under their control so far 
as they desire to exercise such control. 

When the Revolution was established, 
the Soviet Government conscripted all 
professional men into the public service. 
The finest surgeon in Moscow was given 
his bare living for his services, was 
put ‘on a par with the lowest unskilled 
laborer. But an order has recently gone 
out changing all this, and professional 
men may practice their chosen calling 
just as before the Revolution. 

Moreover, a*system of banks is now 
being inaugurated in Russia. I spent 
one Sunday afternoon early in the win- 
ter with two men prominent in the new 
banking scheme who before the Revolu- 
tion were at the head of two of the 
largest banks in Russia. I discussed 
with them the many difficulties under 
which the new banks are being inaugu- 
rated; but, strange to say, while realiz- 
ing the situation much better than T, 
they were very hopeful as to the out- 
come of their venture. 





The men to be in charge of the new 
bank and its branches are the men who 
ran the banks in the old days. The 
Government is now attempting to get 
into communication with the bankers of 
the capitalistic days and is urging them 
to come back to Russia and assist in the 
new venture. The response, I am in- 
formed, is encouraging. 

The most significant sign to me was 
the hopefulness of these bankers of the 
old days. They propose to take Ameri- 
ean dollars and other foreign money on 
deposit, payable in rubles at the rate of 
exchange on the day of withdrawal, and 
expect to attract many foreign accounts, 
and say that they already have the 
promise of many. 

When asked what assurance they have 
that property brought into Russia will 
be protected, their answer was: “The 
best assurance in the world. The change 
in the policy of the Government is not 
a tactical move, but a change that is 
fundamental. The Government recog- 
nizes the temporary failure, at least, of 
the Communistie experiment, and is 
headed back for capitalism just as fast 
as it can take its followers along with 
in.” 

Bankers are usually conservative both 
in their statements and in actions. I 
believe that the words and deeds of these 
two representative Russians offer signifi- 
cant evidence that Russia is on her way 
back into the family of nations. 

The signs of the “retreat” to capital- 
ism are abundant. The piece-work sys- 
tem has been established on the rail- 
ways. Wage payments are rapidly bein~ 
substituted for the payok, or ration. Not 
only wages, but “wages as far as pos- 
sible accurately to correspond with the 
productivity of individual labor:” in 
short, applying the piece-work system to 
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all industrial labor. The collegiate sys- 
tem, established to control the soviet 
system in industry, and similar to the 
much-discussed shop committee system 
in this country, has largely been abol- 
ished, and individual control, which has 
received its fullest development under 
capitalism, has been substituted. The 
establishment of rents, of interest, of 
profits, barter and sale, show how 
rapidly the Communistie system is being 
abandoned. 

The peasants, comprising eighty per 
cent of the people, were always indi- 
vidualists. Now that they have the land, 
they will never surrender it. The new 
economic policy will rapidly develop a 
new bourgeoisie in the cities. From 
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these and the intelligentsia will spring 
the men to furnish the leadership that 
will bring about radical changes in the 
Government and, out of the present eco- 
nomic ruin, construct a Russian Repub- 
lic. 

Russia was a mighty nation of nearly 
a hundred and eighty million souls be- 
fore the World War. It will be a 
mighty nation again, as great in popu- 
lation and .territory as it was before. 
You cannot kill or for a long time de- 
grade a great people, and the mass of 
Russians make up a great people; fun- 
damentally honest, conservative, peace- 
ful, and law-abiding, not free-lovers and 
heretics, but men of family and of re- 
ligion. Purged of the autocracy of the 
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tyrant and of the mob, Russia is going 
to come back, to resume its honorable 
place in the family of nations. The 
progress of Russia will be measured by 
the extent of its abandonment of Com- 
munism; its return to individualism; 
its recognition of the right of contract, 
of private property, and freedom of 
trade. 

Because we have extended the helping 
hand in time of direst need, Russia will 
come back with a traditional friendship 
for the United States, cemented with 


new ties of the kind that are not easily 


severed. Russia is slow and patient in 
suffering, but she does not forget. In 
that fact we may find in the future a 
consolation as yet undreamed of. 


RUSSIA DOES COME BACK 


HERE have been numerous proofs 
lately that Russia does come back, 
and the foregoing article by Gov- 

ernor Goodrich is an important instance, 
corroborating the very many Russian 
witnesses who are describing the internal 
conditions of their poor country. Two 
most important qualifications must, how- 
ever, be attached to such a valuation of 
the processes going on in Russia: first, 
that the improvements occur in spite of 
the Bolshevik Government and because 
of its complete failure to establish Com- 
munism; and, secondly, that Russia 
comes back at the price of terrific suffer- 
ing of her people, that the end of the 
suffering is not yet in sight, and that it 
is due not to any natural calamity, 
drought, or cyclones, but mainly to the 
collapse of the Bolshevik Government 
system. Neither of these two points is 
sufficiently emphasized in the otherwise 
so illuminating article of Governor 
Goodrich. 

At the present day Russia is already 
well started on the road to the restora- 
tion of capitalism; as a matter .of fact, 
there is hardly any vestige left of Com- 
munism anywhere, except perhaps in 
the bragging of a few of the extreme 
fanatics. The Bolshevik rulers for the 
past six months have openly and re- 
peatedly admitted the return to capital- 
ism; Lenine and others camouflage their 
retreat by assurances that it is only tem- 
porary, that it is only a strategic re- 
treat, that their Communistie principles 
remain intact, and so forth; but, just 
as in the ease of the famous German 
“strategic retreats,” neither the Rus- 
sians themselves nor the world at. large 
san be fooled by these explanations. 
The Bolshevik leaders know only too 
well that they are forced to retreat be- 
cause their Communistie system had not 
worked and was not accepted by the na- 
tion; no wonder they complain frankly 
that Russia was not ready for such an 
experiment, that the agricultural and 
conservative element of the peasantry 
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was outweighing the rest of the popula- 
tion and especially the small city labor 
class. For a short period the Bolsheviki 
were hoping that some other country 
would take the lead in the revolutionary 
movement and carry on where Russia 
failed. 
happened and Lenine’s expectations that 
England or Italy would follow failed; 
he was obliged to give up his hopes and 
revert to making further concessions to 
eapitalism. 

There is no greater truth than the 
assertion that “economic forces beyond 
the control of Lenine drove him to the 
acknowledgment of failure.” On the 
other hand, there is no need whatever 
to draw comparisons with France and 
the French Revolution. The social proc- 
esses of the eighteenth and the twen- 
tieth centuries are very different ones, 
though the Russian and Bolshevik revo- 
lutions were by no means only economic, 
as Governor Goodrich seems to think: 
the political element played a most im- 
portant part in them: further, in France 
in 1789 the economie factors of confisea- 
tion of land and property had no small 
influence on the course of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The alternative of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment is by no means only monarchy; 
I think one can be rather sure that 
monarchy will not come back in Russia, 
and certainly that the chances for the 
restoration of the Romanoff family are 
infinitesimal, though the Russian mon- 
archists, especially in Germany, have 
been very noisy lately. One can be 
quite sure that the outside world and 
the other Powers (except Germany) will 
not only decline to help such a restora- 
tion, but will do all they can to prevent 
it. Monarchies have lost their popu- 
larity in the modern world. The alter- 
native that could satisfy Russia and 
guarantee peace to the outside world 
can only be a Democratic Peasant Re- 
public, and that the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment will never be able to accomplish. 


But as time went on nothing > 


Any Russian, unless he belongs to the 
Bolshevik camp, accepts with gratitude 
the offer to help his country “with 
proper encouragement gradually to re- 
sume her place among the great nations 
of the world and without the tremen- 
dous upheavals which followed the 
French Revolution.” But two absolutely 
necessary conditions are required for 
any such assistance: first, that regenera- 
tion should come only from within; 
Russia and the Russian people must 
themselves regenerate; no outside force, 
pressure, or policy can help otherwise; 
this sad lesson we have learned at the 
cost of great disappointments during 
the. campaigns of Kolehak, Denikine, 
and Wrangell. Secondly, the “encourage- 
ment” of other Powers or nations should 
not be in the nature of help to the 
Bolsheviki themselves; if we keep in 
mind that the main source of Russia’s 
suffering is the total failure of the 
Bolshevik Government system, we will 
understand why democratic Russia 
would reject and resent any assistance 
that would tend to strengthen the Bolsh- 
eviki, keep them in office, and thus only 
prolong the suffering of the people and 
defer the day of salvation. 

Sometimes another alternative has 
been pointed out. Lloyd George used it 
very often. It is that anarehy will 
necessarily follow the downfall of 
Bolshevism. That is a very old argu- 
ment, used to defend many autocracies 
and oligarchies. How often did we hear 
it during the times of the Czar and how 
frequently we meet with it in the his- 
tory of the downfall of the Bourbons. 
In fact, it is the favorite defense of any 
autocracy; it is the selfish argument of 
all those who derive advantages from 
the existing order and are loth to admit 
the unavoidable coming changes. 

A strange thing has been happening 
lately concerning the appreciation of 
possible and desirable changes in the 
Russian Government; absolutely all the 
Russians who came lately out of Russia 
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believe that the expected this was one of the first concessions he operative societies have once more 


assert and 
change, which is sure to come some day, 
“an come only by way of a new revolu- 
tion, whereas many Russians living out- 
side, in other countries, are still firmly 
convinced that evolution is by no means 
excluded; and, naturally, the evolution- 
ary process would be preferable, much 
less painful, and would avoid bloodshed. 

There is more sentimentalism and 
hopefulness in the latter opinion than 
in the former one, which circumstance 
can be explained by the fact that those 
who came out of Russia have been in 
closer contact with the sufferings of the 
people, have seen with their own eyes 
the evils of the Bolshevik régime and 
have felt its shortcomings everywhere. 
There is, however, an element of great 
strength in the latter argument— 
namely, the undeniable assertion that 
Bolshevism has played itself out among 
the masses and that the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment has no more social backing 
anywhere in the nation. The former 
aristocracy disappeared, the bourgeoisic 
was always extremely antagonistic, the 
educated classes or intelligentsia from 
the very beginning did not accept the 
Bolshevik teachings and could not be- 
lieve in the success of the Communistic 
experiment. The peasants, backing the 
Bolsheviki at first, as long as they ex- 
pected to get the land from the nobles, 
the crown, or the state, were disillu- 
sioned when they realized that Bolsh- 
evism could not secure property. Le- 
nine tried to satisfy them by “tempo- 
rarily” admitting peasant landholdings; 





was forced to make, but it did not and 
could not satisfy the peasants; in conse- 
quence, they gradually withdrew their 
support of the Government. Finally, 
even labor became dissatisfied, because 
no improvements in the life of the work- 
ingmen were forthcoming; on the con- 
trary, their life grew steadily worse— 
more expensive, with worse forms of 
exploitation, and no personal freedom at 
all. Thus we are told that nowhere can 
any social support of Bolshevism be 
found at the present day, and, in addi- 
tion, that there is no longer any moral 
or theoretical justification for the main- 
tenance of this Government, as it long 
since disavowed all the basic principles 
of Communism. 

No one can expect that the Bolshevik 
leaders, especially Lenine and the hon- 
est fanatics, would or could change their 
own nature; it is the old story of the 
leopard and his spots. They still hope 
and believe that the day will come when 
they will be able to retract their conces- 
sions and capitalistic promises; besides, 
they themselves and the crowd of para- 
sites and criminals that grew up around 
them have so often broken their politi- 
cal promises that no one in Russia 
trusts their word any more. The his- 
tory of the Czar and of his liberal con- 
cessions repeats itself, but much more 
intensely, because the situation is more 
acute and pressing. The people realize 
now very well the reason and causes of 
the Bolshevik concessions; they know 
why capitalism comes back, why the co- 


started their work, why banks are again 
being opened and trade and commerce 
are allowed. In other words, not only 
do we outside of Russia see, as Governor 
Goodrich puts it, “the abundant signs of 
the ‘retreat’ to capitalism,” but the Rus- 
sian nation at large has rationalized 
these processes, and now thoroughly 
understands them and sees the underly- 
ing causes very clearly. 

But it is pointed out by the Russians 
who recently came out of Russia that 
you cannot expect the Bolsheviki to 
change the essence of their nature any 
more than you could have expected the 
Czar’s Government suddenly to turn to 
liberalism and constitutionalism. They 
will have to be put out; they won’t leave 
the Government voluntarily, and thus 
will have to be ousted by a new revolu- 
tion. 

This the future alone can solve! One 
thing is sure, however, the change from 
Bolshevism to democracy will have to 
come sooner or later, and probably 
sooner than later. And, further, in or- 
der to come back definitely Russia once 
more will have to be “purged of the 
autocracy of the tyrant and of the mob,” 
a very painful process, indeed; only 
after that will she be able to “resume an 
honorable place in the family of na- 
tions.” I repeat, in conclusion, that any 
help and assistance will be most grate- 
fully received, provided the above-men- 
tioned conditions of assistance shall be 
serupulously observed and complied 
with. 






































A VIEW OF THE CTTY OF 


MANILA FROM AN AIRPLANE 


HOUSEKEEPING JOYS IN MANILA 


HEN one has kept house in Ma- 

nila for two years with more 

comfort, peace, and convenience 
than at home, one feels a desire to 
change the apparently prevalent impres- 
sion that “going out” to live in the 
Philippines means hardship, struggle, 
even danger. 

When I left the United States for the 
islands, I took with me the average idea 
of the Filipinos, which, briefly, is of 
nothing less than half-clad savages wan- 
dering through a jungle. As to both 
Philippines and Filipinos, a great many 
surprises were in store for me. 

The first thing necessary for enjoyable 
living in Manila is a house. To hail a 
driven by a Filipino boy 
with short red trousers and flapping 
straw hat, and wander through the 
shady streets looking for newspapers 
twisted in baleony grills—the “For 
Rent” sign among the natives—is in 
itself a pleasant occupation. 

Two alternatives are soon apparent to 
the house-hunter. He can rent an old 
Spanish mansion of the “villa” type, 
with galerias, a red-tiled roof, spacious 
rooms, a patio, and much atmosphere; 
also execrable plumbing, ancient dirt, 
rats, and vermin. Or he can take an 
American-built house, ugly in style, cut 
up into small rooms, of garish-painted 
wood or mud-colored concrete; but with 
excellent modern bath-rooms, perfect 
cleanliness, and no inheritance of insects 
and rats. 

We took a 
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square two-story house, 
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lately finished, painted dark green, of a 
hybrid style of architecture—two others 
like it within the block—but cool, shady, 
and with two bath-rooms on the second 
floor. 

Manila houses have enormous sliding 
windows, most of them with tiny opaque 
panes made of shell. These windows are 
rarely closed except during a furious 
downpour when the rain actually enters. 
This is one of Manila’s attractions—one 
practically lives out of doors the year 
round. My house taken, furnishings 
were in order. 

I had before me the delightful task 
of poking through the almacenes de 
muebles. those old Spanish furniture 
shops where one often surprises won- 
derful pieces of decayed aristocracy in 
the way of bureaus, chairs, and tables. 
Wicker can be had at the Chino shops, 
all on one street and filled from floor 
to ceiling with various sorts of pretty 
and serviceable pieces of willow and 
bamboo. 

To purchase in a Chinese shop is an 
amusing experience. An underground 
railway seems to carry the word up and 
down the street that a “foreign devil” 
is in action, and from the surrounding 
tiendas the proprietors assemble. 

After bringing the price of a dining- 
table down from fifteen pesos to eleven, 
I have turned to see the doors crowded 
with Chinamen, their eyes as alert with 
interest as if they were witnessing a 
eock fight. 

Having succeeded in getting enough 


equipment to make the house cozy, the 
next thing was servants. 
There are no intelligence offices in 


Manila. One asks a friend to ask his 
cook or “boy” to send word to his 
friends. And this method of procuring 


servants is eminently satisfactory. 

Chinese cooks are popular in Manila. 
I had lived in California in a community 
where Chinamen owned their households, 
masters and mistresses, body and soul. 
I did not care about having a Chinaman 
for a cook. However, it seemed the 
thing to do, so I accepted one recom- 
mended by his former mistress. 

At the same time I engaged a Filipino 
“number one boy,” with the understand- 
ing that he should get me a “number two 
boy.” The “number one boy”—all ser- 
vants are “boys” in the East, no matter 
what their age—is the head boy in a 
household, and takes charge of his own 
work and that of the other boys. 

We moved into our house. The China- 
man was installed among his pots and 
pans. My head boy, who possessed the 
imposing name of Antonio de Castro, 
took up his stewardship, and in a few 
days brought me a second boy, Braulio 
Javier. 

The Chinaman lasted a week. He spat 
on the floor in his quarters, and in- 
formed me when I requested him for the 
second time to scrub his room that ! 
‘“talkeed too muchee!” He was a very 
much surprised boy when I told him to 
take his wages and go. 


An army officer sent us a Filipino 
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cook who had lived with him a year and 
had been trained by his wife. Constan- 
iino Pefafrancia was undoubtedly above 
ihe average of Filipino cooks. He was 
a treasure and my right-hand man 
throughout our stay in the Philippines. 
Thirty years old, he was married and 
steady, good-natured, phlegmatic, and 
efficient. He could speak and write 
English intelligibly and understand it, 
which is more than most Chinese cooks 
can do. As cooks in the East make out 
the market list, keep a cash-book, and 
do the marketing, this is an important 
accomplishment. 

My head boy was soon a problem upon 
nuiy hands, and, as my experience with 
him was typical of what often happens 
to Americans in the islands, it will serve 
as an illustration of an oft-made mis- 
take. 

The problem grew out of my own inex- 
perience with the native. And here it 
may as well be said that the individual 
American is not considered a success in 
ais contact with the individual Filipino. 
He is either too free and easy, or too 
sentimental, or goes to the other ex- 
treme, and is too severe. What the 
Filipino responds to best is firmness, 
exact knowledge of what one wants, and 
a clear order—not requests or bullying. 

Antonio de Castro was a trained ser- 
vant who knew too much and too little. 
When he came to me, it was with the 
understanding that he should be allowed 
to go to school in the afternoons from 
half-past two to five. This is a very 
common arrangement in the East. 

| paid Antonio full wages and let him 
go to school. The arrangement did not 
work. Antonio was what corresponds 
to the “smart: Aleck” type of American 
Negro in the South—the only Filipino 
of that type that I ever came in contact 


with. Besides, his going off to school 
every afternoon in immaculate white 


ducks, collar, tie, and shoes irritated the 
soul of the second boy and was a con- 
stant cause of friction between them, 
although the second boy was allowed 
ihe same privilege and to go to night 
school after 7:30 in the evening. Fur- 
i\hermore, a servant cannot be a good 
servant and a good schoolboy at one and 
he same time. 

\ntonio soon developed an abnormal 
sensitiveness and self-love. One day, 
upon finding that he had appropriated 
he cook’s room in the servants’ quar- 
ters for himself and the second boy, I 
dropped for the moment all gentleness 
and teld him rather sharply to move 
vack immediately into his own room. 

He game to me later, his eyes red with 
veeping—from rage—and protested be- 
cause I had not deferred my correction 
intil tLe other servants were out of 
earshot. I pacified him—he did his 
work excellently---and the matter passed 
over. 

A few days later he exhibited a cer- 
tain sly impudence which I felt impelled 
to reprimand on the spot. Again he 
caine to me, complaining that he had 
been “humbled before his fellows.” and 
could not “remain.” more ! as 


Once 
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suaged his hurt feelings. But he was 
rapidly growing intolerable, talked a 
great deal too much, and began to grum- 
ble about his work. 

Antonio de Castro was dismissed, and 
the second boy was promoted to his 
place. Thenceforth there was no servant 
question in Manila for me. 

In engaging house-boys I learned to 
exercise care in two directions—that 
there should be no school attendance, 


_and that boys who applied for a place 


dressed in complete European costume 
should not be considered. Almost with- 
out exception the Filipino boy who has 
changed his camisa (a loose-hanging, 
collarless shirt worn outside the trou- 
sers) for a coat with collar and tie, and 
his chinelas (toe-slippers worn on the 
bare foot) for stiff American shoes, will 
not make a good servant. Along with 
American haberdashery he has acquired 
a habit of discontent and general bump- 
tiousness. 

The average Filipino servant I found 
excellent, and I think this may be said 
to be the consensus of opinion among 
foreign housekeepers in Manila. He is 
clean, quick at learning, respectful in 
manner, and willing to be a servant. 
This means a _ personal service that 
makes life easy and comfortable. 

However unsound it may be sociologi- 
cally, it is certainly very comfortable to 
have in one’s employ persons who are 
contented with their lot, willing to 
recognize and serve an upper class, and 
who do not trouble themselves much 
about their own individual destiny. 

A Filipino cook is paid forty pesos a 
month; a number one boy, thirty; a 
second boy, fifteen; a cochero, forty to 
forty-five; and a Jlavendera (washer- 
woman), twenty-five. A peso is fifty 
cents of our money, so one can have 
five servants for the equivalent of about 
seventy-seven dollars. Since the Ameri- 
“an occupation wages of house servants 
have steadily risen until they are about 
double what the Spaniards paid. 

The cost of living in Manila is about 
what it is in the average American city. 
One’s expenses are for different items, 
but they total the same. There are no 
theater expenses, but there is a horse 
and carriage. There is no furnace, but 
there are mosquito-screens. There is 
cheap clothing, but high rent. 

It is no longer difficult to provide a 
variety of good things for the table. 
Local cold-storage companies (Ameri- 
can) supply excellent cuts of meat, game, 
vegetables from both Australia and the 
States, and even fresh milk from Aus- 
tralian cows, of which there is a dairy 
herd in the city. By most persons, how- 
ever, fresh milk is considered unsafe, 
and the prevailing custom is stil! to use 
canned milk—not the horrid old-fash- 
ioned paste, but new brands of natural 
milk, which, with ice, are palatable to a 
surprising degree. 

The native markets—great wall-less 
buildings with concrete floors containing 
hundreds of small booths—offer many 


native delicacies: papaya (a_ yellow 
fruit something like our muskmelon) 3; 
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pomelo (the native grapefruit) ; mangoes, 
great golden ovals as big as alligator 
pears, with clingstones and a wonderful 
juiciness and flavor; as well as camotes 
(native sweet potatoes), pechai (a sort 
of celery), spinach, bamboo sprouts, and 
other things not always acceptable to the 
American palate. 

The public schools, under American 
initiative, are encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, and the schoolboys 
peddle the products of their gardens 
from house to house. 

The insular Government is seeking to 
push corn into the place that rice now 
holds in the native diet. Corn festivals 
are held in the small towns, and it is 
not uncommon to see marching along a 
country road a procession of school- 
children, each child holding aloft a 
green shock of corn, the party led by 
the teacher, carrying the American flag. 

The tropics do not swarm with insect 
life as much as is supposed—at least 
in the city regions. Spiders, lizards, 
ants, and of course mosquitoes, are in 
evidence. 

The mosquitoes are not only annoy- 
ing, they are a menace. They carry the 
wretched dengue fever. Such were our 
trials with them that we concluded to 
screen the windows at our own expense. 
Strange to say, few houses in Manila are 
screened. In the meantime I manufac- 
tured out of sinamay (the stiff, gauzy 
material the Filipino women use for 
their camisas) pairs of bags on draw- 
strings. Any one particularly a victim 
might draw these up to the knees and 
be secure from attack. This article 
might be patented and make somebody 
a fortune along the Jersey shore! 

Nobody need complain of the Manila 
climate. For all-the-year-round comfort 
it is ahead of our cities of the temperate 
zone. None of our home cities is pleas- 
ant at certain seasons. Neither is 
Manila. 

From June through September the 
rains are frequent. From October to 
February the days are crystal clear, the 
nights are cool, and the general atmos- 
phere so delightful that travelers who 
come to Manila for a short stay in the 
autumn often spend the winter. 

Toward the end of February, with the 
approach of the hot months, Manila be- 
comes comparatively deserted. The Gov- 
ernment moves up to Baguio, in the 
hills, leaving behind the city at its 
worst—through the “dry season,” March, 
April, and May—parched, sweltering, 
and decidedly unpleasant. Yet no one 
has ever been known to die of sunstroke 
in the Philippines. 

The heat of the tropics brings a new 
point of view. Where heat is an integral 
part of one’s daily life, it fails to retain 
interest as a topic of thought and con- 
versation. In the Philippines one never 
hears the original remark, “Is it hot 
enough for you?’—something in itself 
to be thankful for. 

Everything adjusts itself to the high 
temperature, hence it is not a burden. 
White clothes, easily tubbed, are worn 
by both men and women; carriages or 
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A RESIDENCE IN MANILA 


motor cars are used almost universally 
among foreigners. A woman who in- 
dulges in pedestrian exercise is stared at. 

Most of the shopping by women and 
business by men is done between the 
hours of nine and twelve. From twelve 
till two there is a general closing of 
shops for the siesta, the nap or relaxa- 
tion in some form which is indispen- 
sable. Cool drinks are popular, and it 
is to be noted that at the leading con- 
fectioners’, between ten and eleven in 
the morning, or four and six in the 
afternoon, a throng of Manila business 
men are to be seen quaffing such stimu- 


WILL go out to the night and the wind 
And the clean rain coming down, 


lants as ginger-ale, lemonade, grape- 
juice fizz, or chocolate soda. 

A woman’s wardrobe in Manila is in 
some ways easier to provide than at 
home. One wears summer clothes the 
year round. The highest price of the 
most patronized Filipino dressmaker for 
making a gown is eighteen dollars! I 
have seen a_ four-dollar-a-yard satin 
evening dress made up beautifully for 
twelve dollars, and a linen hand-made 
morning gown for four dollars. Natu- 
rally, one can have a large and varied 
assortment of costumes at such prices. 

To be sure, the labor of getting the 


REQUIESCAT 


BY WILLARD WATTLES 


finished product is often exhaustiny. 
You tramp up the steep stairs of an 
ancient Spanish house. On the floor of 
a fair-sized room sit fifteen or twen‘y 
young Filipino girls sewing in leisure!y 
fashion on gowns of lingerie, satin, la: e, 
and jusi, and crooning while they sew. 
You sit and wait. Perhaps after half an 
hour, from the fitting-room, which is a 
family bedroom almost filled by an 
aparador (wardrobe), a carved Spanish 
bed, and an altar shrine to the Virgin, 
Felipa comes forth through the wide 
mahogany doors and tells you suavely 
that “your dress no ready yet—come to- 
morrow!” 

This is the spirit that prevails— 
manana (to-morrow). It often means 
lack of enterprise, but it also means lack 
of “nerves’—a precious condition in a 
hot cljmate, a condition which Ameri- 
cans should appreciate more cordially. 

In spite of this general easy-goingness 
(perhaps because of it), a housekeeper 
with Filipino servants may luxuriate to 
a remarkable degree in that rarely found 
joy—a house that runs without friction. 
The household tasks once systematized 
and apportioned, Filipino boys will carry 
along the routine with smoothness ani 
efficiency. 

Many a woman who has tasted the 
pleasures of such a ménage and returns 
to the struggles and problems of thie 
American system finds herself wishing 
with real longing for the advantages of 
the land of palm and pine. 


I will go out by myself alone 
To the dark night and the sky 








For the walls of the sky are not unkind 
As the gray walls of a town. 


I will go out to the high hill 

And a cleft beneath a pine; 

In the heart of a rock it is dry and stil! 
And the heart of the rock is mine. 


I will go out with a cloak close drawn, 
With the cool rain in my face; 

And my pillow by night shall be a stone 
In a strangely quiet place. 


And I will not care if the rain come down, 
Or if the night be chill, 

For I shall have left the gray-walled tuwn 
On feet forever still. 


Till I am a brother to the stone, 
Mingled inseparably. 


Into my breast let the good rain seep 
Soothing as a prayer; 

The arbutus will remember and creep 
Out of my tangled hair. 


When my two hands and my two feet 
Quiet at last shall lie, 

I shall not know if the rain be sweet 
With my face to the open sky. 


The night shall come like an emperor’s pall, 
The dawn like a crimson stain... 

I rise to-night for my coronal 

Out in the wind and rain. 
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This photograph, taken by Mr. Moore, of the staff of The Outlook, shows the interior of one of 
the most dignified and impressive buildings in New York City, the Grand Central Terminal. It 
was exhibited in the London Salon of Photography of 1921 and was recently reproduced by the 
London “‘Amateur Photographer” as a representative picture from that exhibition. The picture 
also secured a prize In the Wanamaker Exhibition in 1921 in this country. What probably won 
for it the attention of the English experts Is its unusual treatment of light streaming into a 
eathedral-like interior, the beams of light being revealed by their reflection on the imperceptible 
motes in the atmosphere. Aside from its technical qualities the photograph is noteworthy because 
it iustrates that fact that modern industry is producing impressions of light and space in connec 
tion with massive interior architecture which used to be almost exclusively ssociated with the 
eathedral builders The photograph was made with a small pocket camera and enlarged to a 
size correspondiag with the ahove reproduction 
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BACK TO THE 


r HERE are signs in fiction of re- 
version to simplicity and kindli- 
ness, and away from the morbid. 

The trouble with much of the so-called 

new school of fiction is that the charac- 

ters are self-bound; they have no strong 
feelings or ambition, or even passions, 
good or bad, for other people. They are 
concerned terribly about their own in- 
tellectual and passional conditions; the 
rest of the world is only of interest to 
them as a stage upon which they sol- 
emnly display externally their internal 
involutions. Sneer as some may at the 

Victorian novels, they had plenty of 

honest loving ard hating, ambition and 

jealousy, meanness and generous-heart- 

They had also analysis where 

now we have dissection, and humor 

where now we have gloom. Nor did 

they lack the sex motive; it is as old as 

Homer and it is as universal as life; 

illicit love, divorcee, seduction, illegiti- 

macy, were not avoided, as scores of 
instances might prove—‘“Dombey and 

Son,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “The 

Searlet Letter,” “Griffith Gaunt,” “The 

Heart of Midlothian,” for instance, to 

name the first that come to mind. But 

it must be admitted that the tendency 
was to preserve a decent reserve in man- 
ner, to recognize sin as sin instead of as 

a natural and almost universal kind of 

“freedom,” and to deal with character 

rather than physiology. 

Perhaps Mr. Maxwell’s “A _ Little 
More”! may illustrate what is meant. 
The reversion is the more notable in 
that his heretofore best-known story, 
“Mrs. Thompson,” a clever piece of 
writing, is decidedly physiological and 
unpleasant in theme. In his new book, 
on the contrary, we have almost a 
Dickensian flavor of good cheer and 
good will among men. The Welby fam- 
ily, with its beaming and not too brill- 
iant father, its gentle mother, its amia- 
ble and lively children and their happy 
love affairs, are sorely tried and mag- 
ically transmogrified by sudden wealth 
into selfish nouveau riche people; the 
father drinks and struts, the mother 
overdresses and simpers, the boy be- 
sporty and unfaithful to the 
working-girl he still semi-consciously 
loves, the daughters plan splendid mar- 
all this through the malign in- 
misanthropic uncle who 
leaves them the money. But with the 
war, “Hey, presto, change” again. The 
money disappears to the last penny; the 
Welbys are reduced to actual penury; 
the father drives a delivery wagon—and 
is overjoyed to get the job; the hoy be- 
comes a brave soldier; the girls work 
like slaves. And with poverty comes 
the desire to help one another, to do 
their share for the country. They were 
sour when rich, they are sweet when 
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'A Little More By W. B. Maxwell Dodd, 


Mead & Co., New York City. $2. 
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poor. In the end they come back (not 
by luck but by deserving it) to the old 
home, the simple life, the early loves. 
All of which is a parable! Now this 
might be mushy, childish, and sentimen- 
tal. But it isn’t. The jollity is real, the 
trouble is actual, the characters:are in- 
dividual. Mr. Maxwell knows:how ‘to 
“do things with a pen,” as. Kipling once 
wrote of himself. The book can.be read 
with pleasure, and the more. perceptive 
the reader is the more he will find be- 
neath the surface. 

Take another example of quite a dif- 
ferent kind, Louis Hémon’s-~ “Maria 
Chapdelaine.”* Hémon wrote in French 
this delicately wrought tale’of the Lake 
St. John region back of Quebec, and it 
has been gracefully translated. Maria, 
tempted by loneliness to marry so as to 
be taken out of deép solitude into the 
settled country, has something fine in 
her which makes her cling to the mem- 
ory of her trapper lover and she abides 
with her own people. A simple, slender 
theme, but one treated with rare grace 
and having a background of the Cana- 
dian country that stands out like a 
painting. A reviewer, Mr. Edgar, ex- 
acily states the case when he says, “The 
brief masterpiece proves triumphantly 
how many of the ordinary resources of 
art may be dispensed with if simplicity, 
sincerity, and poetry prevail.” If you 
want something to take the Freudian 
taste out of your mouth, read this bit of 
literary art. 

Mrs. Burnett’s “The Head of the 
House of Coombe’? is obviously bound 
to be a best seller, for it has a boy and 
girl who are as irresistibly fascinating 
as were little Lord Fauntleroy and Sara 
Crewe. It begins in the Victorian days 
and has some of the Victorian faults. It 


Chapdelaine. By Louis Wémon. 
H. 


2 Maria 
Blake. The Macmillan 


Translated by W. 
Company, New York. $2 

3The Head of the House of Coombe. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 
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is easy to say that the sensibilities are 
too strongly played on, that these chil- 
dren are too lovable and perfect to be 
true to nature; but I defy any one not 
to be charmed by them. A _ stronger 
criticism is that the “feather-natured’”’ 
mother (every one calls her Feather) is 
unbelievably neglectful of her child and 


~that the plot against the young girl by 


the brutal German officer is yellow and 
The reader ought to be 
warned that this is-a Half-portion novel. 
Libraries are already besieged by read 
ers who want to know when the other 
half-portion will appear—the lovely 
Robin girl and the splendid Donal boy, 
separated when little, meet as glorious 
young people only “to be continued in 
the next,” not chapter, but novel. 

Mr. Phillpotts has strayed from Dart- 
moor to Rome. His “Pan and the 
Twins’‘ is a gentle fantasy of the twi- 
light of the old pagan gods and the 
dawn of Christianity. “Oh, it is classi- 
cal!” you say. Please don’t be deterred 
by fear of scholasticism. It is a good 
deal more than classical; it is human 
through and through. Also it has much 
quiet humor. Pan always was a lover 
of the earth people, and here he shares 
the gayety and sorrows, and even re- 
ligious questionings, of perhaps his last 
worshiper, one of the twins, whose 
brother is a convinced but reasonable 
Christian. The twins become a good 
influence in Roman life just because of 
Pan’s wise advice against dogmatic in- 
tolerance. When Theodosius becomes 
Emperor, therefore, he flatly refuses to 
burn Arcadius at the stake (as the 
bishops demand) because the “pagan” 
refuses baptism and maintains a temple 
to Pan. “The life of a good man is 
always too short,” says the Emperor; 
“Areadius is a picturesque survival of a 
happier age.” The lesson is obvious and 
is not obtruded. The tale is a little 
masterpiece. 

Miss Kaye-Smith’s novels are better 
known in England than here, although 
Many of us remember her “Tamarisk 
Town.” Her new novel, “Joanna God- 
den,” 5 has been hailed by critics as one 
of power and maturity. A shrewd and 
true remark of one critic in the New 
York “Evening Post” is that it illumi- 
nates life both from the feminine and 
masculine side. In phrasing and _ inci- 
dent it is certainly startlingly frank, but 
the intent is not to excite sensuality but 
to work out a personality truly, let 
cause and effect lead where they may. 
Joanna comes out amazingly clear to 
one’s apprehension; she is more distinct 
to one’s mental vision than most of the 
women one actually knows. A _ big- 
hearted, self-confident, cocksure, “big 
and bouncing and buxom” young farmer- 
woman in the Sussex marsh country, 
she domineers over her men and boxes 


4Pan and the Twins. By Eden Phillpotts. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.75. 
5 Joanna Godden. 3y Sheila Kaye-Smith. 


RF. l’. Hutton & Co., New York. $2. 
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her sly and selfish sister’s ears in a 
whirl of animation; she uses queer lan- 
guage of the countryside, dresses atro- 
is blunt and unperceptive in 
Yet she has a streak of 


ciously, 
many things. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME (THE). By 
J. ©. Stobart. Illustrated. Sidgwick & 
Jackson, Ltd., London. 

With its handsome format and wealth 
of illustration, this book will make a 
strong appeal to readers who ordinarily 
pass by historical works as uninterest- 
ing. The history of Rome from its be- 
einnings is told in an agreeable and 
popular style, based on full knowledge 
which makes itself felt by the reader 
yet is not obtruded in footnotes. The 
wonderful story of Rome, it is safe to 
say, will become more widely known 
through this book than by any other 
recent publication. 

IRELAND AND THE MAKING OF BRITAIN. 
By Benedict Fitzpatrick. The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. #4. 

An Irish patriot here delves into the 
past in an attempt to bring before us 
Ireland’s early contributions to civiliza- 
tion. The book shows most painstaking 
researeh, and will enlighten many as to 
the wealth and culture of medieval 
Ireland, “ere slavery’s chains enthralled 
her.” 

TRADING WITH ASIA, By Frank R. Eldridge, 
Jr. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $3.50. 

The Far Eastern problems discussed 
at the Arms Conference in Washington 
are largely economic problems. Hence 
the timely value of a volume like this, 
which gives us an extremely informa- 
tive and suggestive review of conditions, 
not only in China and Japan and the 
Philippines, but also in the Dutch East 
Indies, in India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay- 
sia, French Indo-China, and Siam. The 
information concerning China, however, 
is just now, in view of the Arms Con- 
ference, of greatest interest, whether or 
not one subseribes to the rather cynical 
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romance, devotion, and passion that 
leads her into a strange situation. The 
book abounds in vigorous description of 
people and things. 

“Lost Valley” ® is the first novel writ- 
ten by Mrs. Gerould, from whom we 
have had many of the best American 
short stories—stories marked with sub- 
tlety in writing and invention as to 
situation. “Lost Valley” is a lonely New 
England place between the hills. Its 
influence on the spirit of the few people 
left among its abandoned farms, and of 
some who have left, affects their actions 
and characters. One poor girl who is 
“wanting” in mind wanders away after 
an organ-grinder’s monkey, is kept by 
the wily Italian as an adjunct to his 
business, and is long sought by her sis- 
ter Madge, who breathes the spirit and 
strength of the valley. The study of 
Italians of a low class in New York City 
is remarkably realistic, as are also the 
glimpses of the Chinese quarter and 
Greenwich Village. There are two or 
three improbabilities in plot and inci- 
dent. Apart from that, the novel is 
strikingly well done; the 


men and 
6 Lost Valley. By Katharine Fullerton Ger- 
ould. Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 
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opinion that the Powers are merely 
“jockeying for position in the coming 
race for commercial supremacy in 
China.” 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
CALIFORNIA TRAILS: AN INTIMATE GUIDE 
TO THE OLD MISSIONS. By Trowbridge 
Hall. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 

A popular edition of a valuable and 
picturesque book that has already given 
pleasure and instruction to large num- 
bers of travelers and stay-at-home read- 
ers. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
MINISTRY (THE). By Charles Lewis Slattery, 
I.D. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

We should like to see this little book 
in the hands of all young men studying 
for the ministry, all young men think- 
ing of the ministry as their vocation, 
and all parents who have a son hesi- 
tating between the ministry and some 
other vocation. It is unmistakably a 
product of experience, and it deals with 
fundamentals, not with methods. It 
presents an ideal not very often at- 
tained, but not ideals that are unattain- 
able, and is at once a challenge and an 
inspiration. 
SUNDAYS IN COLLEGE CHAPELS SINCE 
THE WAR. Sermons and Addresses. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.75. 


Doctor Peabody is a master in the use 
of English “pure and undefiled.” As a 
preacher he is both spiritual in his in- 
terpretation of the Bible and practical 
in his application. And he has the 
ability rare in preachers of putting a 
great truth clearly in a few words. For 
example: “The Peacemakers are not 
merely peaceable. They are not rejoic- 
ing in the world as it is; but rebuilding 




















EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


women are carefully rendered, and the 
play of heredity, temperament, and cir- 
cumstance on character and life is sin- 
cerely worked out. 

R. D. TowNnsenp. 


the world as it ought to be.” 
“The message of religion to the dis- 
couraged is of the revival of their 
power.” The book will be valuable to 
preachers as a model and to laymen for 
religious reading fitted to the life and 
the spiritual needs of the present age. 


Or again: 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NEW MASTERS OF THE BALTIC. By Arthur 
Ruhl. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Go., 
New York. $4. 

Mr. Ruhl has a genius for painting 
pictures. He does this work, not with 
the brush, but with the pen. His latest 
volume, like its predecessors, is a 
graphic account of his opportunities to 
mix with all classes. He tells us about 
four of the new countries on the east- 
ern Baltic—Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania. He carefully avoids speak- 
ing with finality concerning the future 
of these republics, but, as he says, with 
their separation from Russia, the com- 
ing into power of the native majority, 
and the recognition of their independ- 
ence a historical epoch has been com- 
pleted, and one may speak with a cer- 
tain finality of that. 





PARODY OUTLINE OF HISTORY (A). By 
Donald Ogden Stewart. Illustrated. The 
George H. Poran Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

The author here parodies the style of 
several popular American authors and 
imagines them writing about famous 
episodes in American history, such as 
Paul Revere’s ride and the courtship of 
Miles Standish. The offhand and _ ir- 
reverent way in which he treats these 
historic subjects is in itself highly 
amusing, and his gift as a parodist is 
unusual. The book is a delightful bit of 
spontaneous fun. 








THE COVERNMENT AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


NE of the results of the war has 
been the extraordinary growth 
and development of trade asso- 
ciations. The Government policy of 
dealing with industry through such 
associations fostered their creation, and 
the end of the war found about 5,500 of 
such bodies in existence. The question 
of public policy in relation to these 
groups is an important matter. My own 
belief is that this may become a social 
problem of primary importance. What 
such associations can and cannot do, 
whether their activities are to be curbed 
or certain of them broken up entirely, 
may be a political as well as a social 
issue in the future. 
Already a decision of the Supreme 
Court has precipitated public discussion 
and is serving to indicate some of the 


paths along which progress may and 
may not be made. In the Southern 
Hardwood case a trade association 


which had been accustomed to gather 
and distribute among its members sta- 
tistics regarding costs, wages, prices, 
sales, and stocks on hand has been for- 
bidden to disseminate such information 
because it might result in concerted ac- 
tion to maintain prices, and thus result 
in restricting competition and restrain- 
ing trade. 

The associations one and all were 
naturally alarmed by the drastic charac- 
ter of this decision, and even apparently 
innocent activities were at once cur- 
tailed. Among these was the furnish- 
ing of statistical information to the 
Department of Commerce—information 
which is vitally important in charting 
the trend of business conditions and the 
furnishing of which is obviously a pub- 
lie service. Many associations felt that 
they could not continue to furnish this 
information with no more guide as to 
the Government’s intention than that 
indicated in the decision. It should be 
noted that the Government and the gen- 
eral public need statistical information 
as to production, capacity, and distribu- 
tion by districts quite as much as the 
trade, and all are harmed if the facts 
cannot be obtained and made readily 
available. 

To clarify the situation Secretary 
Hoover on February 3 asked the Attor- 
ney-General the following questions: 

“(1) May a trade association provide 
for its members a standard or uniform 
system of cost accounting and recom- 
mend its use, provided that the costs so 
arrived at by the uniform method are 
not furnished by the members to each 
other or by the members to the associa- 
tion and by the latter to the individual 
members? 

“(2) May a trade association advocate 
and provide for uniformity in the use 
of trade phrases and trade names by its 
respective members for the purpose of 
ending confusion in trade expressions 
and for harmony of construction as to 
the meaning of trade phrases, names, 
and terms? 

“(3) May a trade association, in co- 
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operation with its members, advocate 
and provide for the standardization of 
quality and grades of product of such 
members, to the end that the buying 
public may know what it is to receive 
when a particular grade or quality is 
specified; and may such association, 
after standardizing quality and grade, 
provide standard form of contract for 
the purpose of correctly designating the 
standards of quality and grades of prod- 
uct; and may it standardize technical 
and scientific terms, its processes in pro- 
duction, and its machinery; and may 
the association co-operate with its mem- 
bers in determining means for the 
elimination of wasteful processes in pro- 
duction and distribution and for the 
raising of ethical standards in trade for 
the prevention of dishonest practices? 

“(4) May a trade association collect 
credit information as to the financial 
responsibility, business reputation, and 
standing of those using the products of 
the industry; and may the association 
furnish such information to individual 
members upon request therefor, pro- 
vided such information is not used by 
the association or the members for the 
purpose of unlawfully establishing so- 
ealled ‘blacklists’? 

“(5) May a trade association arrange 
for the handling of the insurance of its 
members, including fire, industrial, in- 
demnity, or group insurance? In other 
words, can the members of an industry, 
through the agency of a trade associa- 
tion, arrange for or place all of the in- 
surance of the members? 

“(6) May a trade association, in co- 
operation with its members, engage in 
co-operative advertising for the. promo- 
tion of trade of the members of that 
association engaged in the particular 
industry; and may the association en- 
gage in such form of promotion by fur- 
nishing trade labels, designs, and trade- 
marks for the use of its individual mem- 
bers? 

“(7) May a trade association, for and 
in behalf of its members, engage in the 
promotion of welfare work in the plants 
or organizations of its members, which 
welfare work includes sick benefits and 
unemployment insurance for employees, 
uniform arrangements for apprentice- 
ship in trade education, the prevention 
of accidents, and the establishment of 
an employment department or bureau 
for co-operation with employees? 

“(8) May a trade association, in co- 
operation with its members and acting 
for and in behalf of its members, handle 
all legislative questions that may affect 
the particular industry, regarding fac- 
tories, trades, tariff, taxes, transporta- 
tion, employers’ liability, and women’s 
compensation, as well as the handling 
of rate litigation and railroad transpor- 
tation questions? 


“(9) May a trade association, in co- 


operation with its members and acting 
for and in their behalf, undertake the 
promotion of closer relations between 
the particular industry and the Federal 


HUNT 


and the State departments of Govern- 
ment which may have administration of 
laws affecting industry in any form? 

*(10)-A. May a trade association col- 
lect statistics from each member show- 
ing his volume of production, his 
capacity to produce, the wages paid, the 
consumption of his product in domestic 
and foreign trade, and his distribution 
thereof, specifying the volume of distri- 
bution by districts, together with his 
stock, wholesale or retail? 

“B. And may such trade association, 
on receipt of the individual reports of 
each member, compile the information 
in each report into a consolidated state- 
ment which shows the total volume of 
production of the membership, its ca- 
pacity to produce by districts of produc- 
tion, which, in some instances, include 
a State or less area, the wages by dis- 
tricts of production, the consumption in 
foreign or domestic trade by districts, 
the volume of distribution by districts, 
and the stocks on hand, wholesale and 
retail, by districts? 

“C. And if, after compiling the infor- 
mation as aforesaid, the information re- 
ceived from the members as well as the 
combined information is not given by 
the association to any other person, may 
it then file the combined statement with 
the Secretary of Commerce for distribu- 
tion by him to the members of the asso- 
ciation through the public press or 
otherwise and to the public generally 
and to all persons who may be in any 
way interested in the product of the 
industry, it being understood that the 
individual reports for the members 
should cover either weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, or longer periods, as may be 
deemed desirable by the members and, 
when a period is adopted, the report for 
each member shall cover that period, 
and the combined report shall be for 
that period? 

“(11)-A. May a trade association, at 
the time it collects the production and 
distribution statistics above outlined, at 
the same time have their members re- 
port the prices they have received for 
the products they have sold during the 
period taken, specifying the volume of 
each grade, brand, size, style, or quality, 
as the case may be, and the price re- 
ceived for the volume so sold in each of 
the respective districts where the prod- 
uct is sold? 

“B. And may the association, without 
making known to any person the indi- 
vidual price reports of any member, 
consolidate all of the reports into one, 
and show the average price received for 
the total volume of each grade, brand, 
size, style, or quality, as the case may 
be, distributed in each district covered 
by the distribution statistics for the 
period covered by each individual re- 
port? 

“C. And may the association, after 
making such compilation, send the ecom- 
piled report as to average price, as 
aforesaid, to the Secretary of Commerce, 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Spreading the Gospel 
of Mudless,” Dustlesty” 
All- “year I Roads—“ j 


HEREVER you have seen one of thea trucks at 
work you may be sure that GOOD ROADS have 
come to that community. For the Tarvia Truck ard 
is the herald of smooth, dustless, mudless ‘ ‘all-year” roads 
that are- fess expensive to build and” maintain than any 


7 


“other type of- modern highway. 4/ 2, ( 
, How about the peal in your 7 community? 


> Hf you have any “road Seoblente— either construction, 
“maintenance ‘or ‘repairs — put them up today to the 














Sfp.  s o “engineers of” our ‘Special Service Department. Their 
- se F ey 
a “al a fy ‘based o (wide « experience, with every type of 
a i. LES A Chighway“< construction, is Aree for the asking—and it 
” a - ae - KE , 
co , involves BO “obligation whatever on your part. Please 
Vs 4 . “4 > A Lup address your Netter to our/nearest branch. 
tae. e v j ; 7 g iy 
io ¢ — ext . i 
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wns 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston _ = eh, St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
etroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City — Mi gaqepelio Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta YUL » Company tee Milwaukee Bangor ashington 
Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo j Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St John.N B Halifax. N.S 
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‘After Eight 
Years’ 


“YOR eight years | had been think- 

ing about making a will—and 
only eight days ago did I finally get 
down to doing it,” reads a letter re- 
ceived from an insurance salesman. 


“T had been closing some insurance 
with a trust company man when he 


asked me:‘Have you made your will? 


‘I admitted I had not. 


I said: ‘ 


’>? 


I 


don’t suppose it makes any difference 
as my wife will get everything and that’s 


= THE OUTLOOK 
THE GOVERNMENT AND TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS (Continued) 
to be by him distributed to the public 
and to any or all persons who may be 
interested in the particular industry 
making the reports? 

“In order to avoid repeating this ques- 
tion in connection with each one of the 
activities outlined in the eleven pre- 
ceding questions, may trade associations 
engage in any or all of the activities 
named without violating the law, pro- 
vided the organization and the activity 
engaged in are not for the purpose of 
hiding or concealing some agreement, 
contract, ete., to actually restrain trade 
or otherwise violate the anti-trust laws?” 

The range of these questions indicates 
some of the activities of trade associa- 
tions, as well as Mr. Hoover’s concep- 
tion of the services which the Govern- 
ment should render. 

On February 8 the Attorney-General 
replied: : 

“Your communication of the 38d in- 
stant relating to the practices in which 
trade associations may lawfully engage 
was received. I recognize the force of 
your able discussion of the subject, and 
after careful consideration of the several 
activities which you suggest can be ex- 
ercised lawfully, I beg to say: 

“With reference to the first para- 
graph, there is no apparent objection to 
a standard system of cost accounting, 
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ard of quality has been adopted. That 
is, it is necessary for all cement to com- 
ply with a certain standard, but in prac- 
tice no manufacturer undertakes to 
make, or at least no one advertises that 
he does make, a grade of cement su- 
perior to that standard. The result is 
that there is no competition in the sale 
of cement so far as quality is concerned 
It seems to me, therefore, that it would 
be well to eliminate the latter clause in 
paragraph 6, to wit, ‘and may the assv- 
ciation engage in such form of promo 
tion by furnishing trade labels, designs. 
and trade-marks for the use of its indi 
vidual members?’ 

“I can now see nothing illegal in thx 
exercise of the other activities men 
tioned, provided always that whatever 
is done is not used as a scheme or de- 
vice to curtail production or enhance 
prices, and does not have the effect of 
suppressing competition. It is impossi 
ble to determine in advance just what 
the effect of a plan when put into actual 
operation may be. This is especially 
true with reference to trade associations, 
whose members are vitally interested in 
advancing or, as they term it, stabiliz- 
ing prices, and who through the medium 
of the associations are brought into per 
sonal contact with each other. There- 
fore the expression of the view that the 
things enumerated by you, with the ex 
ceptions stated, may be done lawfully is 
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the way I want it.’ ” but I think associations should be only tentative; and if in the actual prac 
“a4 > > : ‘ warned to guard against uniform cost tice of any of them it shall develop that 
Don’t be too sure, he said. ‘As as to any item of expense. For illustra- competition is suppressed or prices are bd 
you have no children, the law in our tion, a strong effort has been made by materially enhanced, this Department Poe 
State would give your wife only a part | some lumber associations to take as a must treat such a practice as it treats 
of vour property, and vour brothers basis for estimating costs of production any other one which is violative of the 
; . : oa a uniform charge for stumpage. Of Anti-Trust Act.” 
would likely get the remainder. But course the cost of the timber in the tree On February 9 Mr. Hoover replied: 
you can direct that all shall go to your | to the different manufacturers who own “It was not my idea that each con- 
wife if you make a will.’”’- their timber in the woods greatly varies; stituent member of a trade association 
and as to each it should be charged at would use a community trade-mark on 
“That woke me up. The same day | jts actual cost. It is as clearly a viola- his product, i. ¢., the same trade-mark 
[ had a lawyer draw my will, naming a | tion of the law to agree upon the cost that was used by every other member of 
trust company as executor and trustee of an item that constitutes a substan- the association, and therefore the last 
for my wife.” tial part of the total cost price when its clause in that question ‘was unhappily 
‘ : cost actually varies as to agree upon worded. The M#estion really relates to 
“T know that hundreds of live-wire | the sales price, because the sales price trade promotion through Co-operative 
business men I call on are as ignorant is substantially affected by such agree- advertising, in which certain trade slo- 
canine? aii ment. It has been ascertained that the gans are used, such as, “Made in Grand 
about wills as I was. And there is not members of one association go so far Rapids,” which was adopted by the 
another thing—not even insurance— | as to fix a uniform cost price, leaving furniture manufacturers at that furni- 
that they are so slow in acting upon.” to each member to determine what per ture center. Generally, actiuities cov- Val 
7 cent profit he will add, thus eliminating ered in question (6) are conducted b) tra 
A Free Book About Wills entirely competition in so far as affected a trade association in a given local com- ; tha 
by the cost of production. munity. An organization at Chicago i thi 
Have you the knowledge “Furthermore, I have serious doubts advertises for its entire membership, unt 
about wills that a well-in- | spout the advisability of the latter part which includes every line of commercial titi 
Safeguaring formed business man should of the sixth paragraph. I ean see no endeavor in Chicago, that the city is the ass 
} bee oy have? What is a will? Can objection to co-operative advertising de- great central market. It is co-operative whi 
it be changed at any time t0 | signed to extend the markets of the advertising of this class that tends to thi: 
® fitnewcircumstances? What | \.rticular article produced or handled promote trade extension in given lines ins' 
is an executor and trustee? by the members of an association, but or collected lines of industry. Certain frit 
) How can you insure the wise when the several producers or dealers of the trade associations, however, do q ne 
i investmentand management use uniform trade labels, designs, and devise trade-marks, not for use by all the 
| of the money ir leave? trade-marks it seems to me the inevita- members, but for individual members. tion 
| a tee ee ble result would be a uniformity of It is a well-known fact that when some wo 
. is will help you answer these price. Where two competing articles manufacturer or producer is fortunate 7 
questions. It can be obtained free at trust com- | @e advertised in precisely the same enough to select a trade-mark that ap- _ 
panies or by writing the address below. way and bear exactly the same label or peals to the public it becomes a great and 
‘ i , trade-mark, it certainly would be diffi aid in selling his commodity and, as a Ofs 
TRUST COMPANY DIVISION | cult for one to be sold at a higher price result, it is well advertised until it be- i In 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION | tan the other, although its quality may comes a household word. Other pro- f _ 
ae - iaadineks eagiiind ap be superior. Ina way this is illustrated ducers or manufacturers of the sanie ; rag 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK There a stand- kind of an article, in order to take ad- ' dist 


in the cement industry. 
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THE NOVELS OF 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


William Lyon Phelps 
in The New York Times 


Says: 


“Hutchinson has 
published four novels 
and J heartily recom- 
mend them all: ‘Once 
Aboard the Lugger—’: 
‘The Happy Warrior’; 
‘The Clean Heart’; 
‘If Winter Comes’.” 


WINTER COMES 


The novel that every one is reading. 
Over three hundred thousand copies 
have been sold. “ Read it today so that 
you can talk about it with the rest of the 


world.”—7Zke Boston Herald. 
ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER-- The Income Tax 


Heywood Broun says: “*Once Aboard 


the Lugger—’ is one of the merriest and Y our Investments 


books ever written.” 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
E. F. Edgett in The Beston Transcript T 


says: “A great story which must surely 











HE preparation of your Federal income tax return 
may be a reminder that taxation is an important 









-—» win for its author a high place among ‘ — : 
the novelists whose work endures.” factor in determining net return on your investments. 
THE CLEAN HEART As the interest from State and municipal bonds is 
The "pap 7 yy pp Y satrace 66 ‘ _ . . 
iota thn pe i ge lan exempt from all Federal taxation many investors can 
> ¢ . . 
are here.” advantageously include such bonds in their holdings. 
5 Regular Edition. Cloth. Each, $2.00 : 
Pocket E-dition. Limp Leather. Each, $2.50 Our MunicipaL DEPARTMENT will be pleased to 
For Sale At All Booksellers - * P r ‘ ‘ 
Au interesting booklet about A. S. M. HUTCHINSON outline the effect on your income of investing in tax- 
will be sent free on request . : . ° “4 4 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY exeinpt issues, and to assist you in the selection of in- 
Publishers : : : Boston vestments especi:.'!v suited to your requirements. 
a eR A ST ' ’ 
5 lbs Fancy Shelled Peanuts $]_ HQ SEND FOR OUR LIST CF STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
a Not the stale, tasteless street corner 
| : ame uae plump, sw oct, —_ a r ‘ 
ex BSN crunchy. ‘Send down to the plantation cA country-wide Investment Service 





for a sack of these supremely good nuts. 














} VIRGINIA Roast them hot and crisp, make delicious , 
PEANUTS — - — a recipe NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. HARRISBURG, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
enclosed with every order. You can’t _ neem . = eear 2 7 
$1.50 buy better peanuts at any price. We 140 Broadway BETHLEHEM, PA. HARTFORD, CONN. READING, PA. 
POSTPAID \guarantee prompt shipment and abso- Fifth Ave. & 44th St BOSTON, MASS. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
j EAST OF Miss. lute satisfaction. W. of Miss. 5c. lb extra. sa ‘ s BUFFALO. N.Y JOHNSTOWN, PA ST. LOUIS, MO 
10 ths 82-75 Chesterfield Plantation A, Norfolk, Virgini Madison Ave. & 6oth St. ALO, N.Y. JOH N, PA, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
esterneld Flamtation A, Norolk, Virgima th thea te CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND TRADE ieltalas i - ; CINCINNATI, O. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
LBA} A sideeiecieraiad SITTSBURGH, PA. /ASHINGTON. D. C, 
ASSOCIATIONS (Continued) > CLEVELAND, 0, PITTSBURGH, PA WASHIN TON, | C 
, ; ‘ ; ‘ ATLANTA, GA, ERIE, PA. PORTLAND, MAINE WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Vantage of the situation, will devise a 
1 trade name or trade-mark as near to 


that of the successful competitor as they (Guaran ty Company of New Y ork 


think they can go and still escape suit 
under the trade-mark or unfair compe- 
tition laws. The activities of a trade 
association regarding trade-marks to — ~~~ -_——— 
which I referred in my letter of the may, therefore, consider the part of my 














third relate to the straightening out of question (6) referred to in your letter 9 
instances of unfair competition or in- as eliminated from the question, and ROWN 
fringement as between the members by that the question was really intended to Bronchial 

undertaking to design trade-marks for cover the matters stated therein. With TROCHE 


the individual members of the associa- this explanation, I feel sure you will 
tion making the same product that agree with me that our views on the 
would absolutely prevent confusion on matters presented are in complete 
the part of the public as to the producer accord.” 


oe) Ole) ie] [oi ca Key 4d, [ei ch) 


SAFE — RELIABLE 





or manufacturer of the given article I believe this matter is one of which Banish R throst, hoarse 
: : : ; 2 anish coughing, sore throa' - 

and, at the same time, remove all claim the public should continue to keep fully gant — peliave qaiarehel and actineaiie 

of. infringement or unfair competition. informed. The development of these mew _ eauty but a cough 

I ~~ ' : heidi eae abtaties ‘oc or ‘ ig remedy. ruggists, 

n other words, the trade-mark activity economic groups holds promise for the JOHN 1. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 

referred to was that of making the future. They will not become a menace General Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co.,Ino. 

5 New York London Toronto 


trade-marks of each individual member if the public understands them and uses 
distinctive instead of common. You them for public purposes. 
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Advertising Rates: 
columns to the 
“Want” 
the address, fer each insertion. 
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advertisements, 





under the v 
The first word of each 
to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 


Address : 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, fou: 


Not less than four lines accepted. 
various headings, “Board and Rooms,” “Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, 
“Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 


includin: 
If answers ar 
Replies will be forwarded 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 








c~ ~~ 1 { Coast to Coast 
ay ty and Return 
Ci Automobile Tour 





65 Day itinerary includ 
ingevery point of Scenic 
and Historic Interest in 


NS the United States, $850 





Sor particulars 


Lf” J.Raymond Wilson, fae. 








506 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








June Aug. 
4° European Tour 43¥ 
Twelfth Conducted 
MARY E. FITZGERALD, 

148 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
Special attention to ladies alone. Private, 
limited, reasonable. Side trips to Ireland, 
Scotland, and Spain. Auto tour from Grenoble 
toNice(3 ‘days), Corniche drive to Monte Carlo, 
Amalfi drive, Passion P lay, coaching in Swit- 
zerland. References: members of former tours. 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


rhe quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5 6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





Europe Beckons 


British Isles, Switzerland, Passion Play, 
Tyrol, Italian Lakes, France. 

THE BEST MODERATE PRICED TOURS 
ORTH Eleventh 
HILE TO U R Season 

$21 Centre St., Boston 30, Mass. 





urope 


PASSION PLAY 


Parties April to June at various prices 
free tour to vrganizer_of of small party 


BEACON TOURS 


Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER TOUR 


to the 


ORIENT 


Bailing ¢ June: 20 from Sau Francisco. 


days. Price $1,315. 
With oiunan to China. 96 days, $1,750. 
rite 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing ; 
First Class Hotels; Skilled Interpretation of 
European Art, History, Literature, Music; 
Travel Schoois for Intensive Language Study. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A ‘Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





less SUMMER TRIP TO EU- 
PE. Three vacancies in small pri- 

vate party. Moderate cost. Send for itinerar y: 

Select Tours, 171 S.Oxford St.. Brooklyn, N. 


——(lark’s European Tours 1922—, 


Frequent Socks and Summer Sailings— 
A series of comprehensive and inclusive 

tours, the result of 27 years’ successful 
| experience in foreign travel. 


University Extension Tours 
Moderate priced travel appealing to edu- 
cators. $495 and up, including Battlefields 
and Oberammergau (optional). 

402 Times Building, New York 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





Albemarle Park 
Asheville, N.C, 


One of those ‘* wholly sat 

isfying”’ places found one 
in a while and never for- 
gotten; perfect service, 
concentrated comfort. An 
“all year” resort for pleas- 
ure and sport exclusively. 


Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
Write for Booklet“ O."" Make Reservations. 
ALBERT H. MALONE, Manager 


Gn America-~ Atv English Inn 
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—=zy 
Conducted Tours to 


ITALY, GREECE 


and 


SPAIN 


Sailing April 6, 12 and 29 





OUR Scholarly leaders 
TOURS | Interpretive talks 
have Leisurely itineraries 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘i'r 


an organizer of asmall party. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 








RAYMOND-WHITCOMB}] 
GED Tou RS 6 CRUISES GED | 


CRUISE 
Sailing June 28, 
S.S. “ Osterley.” 
Rates $675 and up. 
| Visiting Iceland, the North 
Cape, the Norwegian Fjords, | 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
and England. 


EUROPE | 


Delightful Tours through the 
Spring and Summer, including 
the impressive ‘* Passion Play.’ 


Send for our Booklets 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


22 Beacon St., Boston 








Italy to Eng. 
Travel-Study Club June to Sept. 
Private, select, economical. Lectures on his- 
tory, art, current eveuts. Booklet. Dr. and 


Mrs. FLICK, University, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Glorious Summer Cruise 
Mediterranean-Europe 


Sail July 1 on the ‘‘ Arabic’ 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, Palestine, a 
Italy. Connecting tours for Switzerland, 

France, England, Passion Play. 
Weather ideal for sightseeing 
8650 and upward 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 





Hotels and Resorts 
MASSACHUSETTS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
offers special winter rates for rooms, and will 
serve at a moderate price a Club Breakfast, 
Special Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. A series of weekly musicales an 
monthly dances given for the pleasure of our 
guests. For furcher particulars apply to 

LLER, Manager. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (***,,) 
Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths. Sun-room. 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tel. 














__NEW YORK CITY _ 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Wasnive 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
g meals. Special rates for two weeks 








65-A Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
S.S. Mauretania. First- 


June 27 glass. Personally conducted 
party. London to Naples. $1,090. Ninth sea- 
son. Mrs. Nelson Chester, 64 W. 92d St., N. Y. 








EUROPE 


Special parties sailing April 21st 
and 25th, via the Mediterranean. 
An opportunity to avoid the crowd 
Write for Booklet A-10 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car ines. 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to 7Zist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 























Health Resorts 
The BUENA VISTA REST HOM 


Mountains. Modern Health Resort. A quiet 
place for convalescents and those desiring 
change of environments. Ideal surroundings 
No tubercular nor objectionable cases. For 
terms address Mrs. ORTIZ, Round Top, 
Greene Co., N. Y. Telephone, 16 F 11 Cairo. 


The Bethesda "ite te Biains, 


A private sanitarium for a and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Adidress 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee. M. Tel. 241. 


m INTERPINES “ 


Beautiful, quiet. restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
iable, dependable and ethical. Every cow- 
‘ort and convenience. Accommodatious of 
superior quality. Disorder of the mervous 1 
~ aspecialty. Fred. W. Seward, 8r., 

. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. : 


66 VER, 
The Whit Birches” HB ANGYVES:,, 
Miss Cook’s Private House for Private ‘Pa 
tients. Quiet ; healthful; exclusive; reason- 
able. Address L. L. Cook, R.N., P.O. B 


LINDEN |The fiat Pia Place for Sick 


Doylestown, Pa. 4 ead hae to 
the personal on and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lippincott WATER, M.D 
late of The Walter Sanitarium) 
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Real Estate 
FLORIDA _ 
FLORIDA GAME PRESERVE 


Bear, deer, turkey, quail, snipe, duck, black 
wildcat ; 10,000 acres; hunting iodge: 
warden, boats, ponies. Combined with 





Ghe 
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Ox 26. § 


hd cnaetaine 


Catskill 5 


LIVE STOCK RANCH and TRUCK FARMS | 


In famous Sanford a \' Delta and St. John’s 
and Wekiwa Rivers. A few additional stock- 
holders admitted. References given aud re 
quired. For information address 
&o- rr W. KNIGHT. 
Pres. ce, Sanford. Fla. 


FLORIDA TROPICAL GROVESS:'s5° ‘vs: 


Wonderful climate, near beautiful Ft. Myers: 
yond terms ; lit. 10c. Representatives waited. 
Assoc.Grow ers, 434 Victoria St.,Ft.Myers, Fla. . Fla. 


MAINE 


C4eper. ME. For. ‘Rent, fully 
furnished, high-class seashore cottages 
Best selections and locations now. Photos 
pitas, and full description. Rentals from 

0 $3,000. J. R. Prescott, Newtonville, Mas 
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THE OUTLOOK 








Have You Real Estate 
For Sale or For Rent? 


We suggest that you run an ad- 
vertisement of your property in 
the Special Real Estate Issues of 
The Outlook dated March 15 and 


April 19. 


An inch or two of space will prob- 
ably be sufficient to carry your mes- 
sage to thousands of prospective 
huyers or renters. Cost of space 


is only 60 cents per line. 


Last forms for March 
March 4. Send us your copy at 
once before you overlook it. 


Real Estate Department 


The Outlook Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ORTO RICO 


A RESTFUL sail through summer seas. 
breezes, Old World cities, Quaint People, Motoring, 
Sports, and exceptionally attractive Steamer Service. 
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ALL EXPENSE CRUISE 
16 Days $18 


You make the trip on large, 10,000-ton steamers 
especially designed and 
service in the tropics. 
modations ranging from comfortable staterooms 
at minimum rates to suites with private bath. 
Rates cover all 
stateroom accommodations for entire trip to and 
around island and return to New York. 


and 
up 


luxuriously fitted for 
Wide choice of accom- 


of meals and 





ry exp 


Write for attractive booklets giving full information 


PORTO RICO LINE 


New York 
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Real Estate 


Real Estate 





MAINE 
FOR SALE 
THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


Summer resort or sanitarium. Midway be- 
tween Bethel and Poland; mountain scenery 
similar to latter. 22 years old. 30 bedrooms, 
many windowed. Piazzas on four sides. Well 
furnished, ready to open. Fine country club 
near in one of the most beautiful villages of 
Maine. Terms easy. CHARLOTTE HAMMOND. 








Rent for season 
Seashore Cottage 6 rooms, bath, hot and 
cold water, electric lights; fully furnished. 
S. W. Lirre.L, 188 8S. Main St., Rockland, Me. 


~NEW YORK 
For Rent in Catskills 


Furnished 6-room cottage. Reason- 
able. LEE MICHELINI, Jetferson, N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE owners, garagemen, me- 
chanics, repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, ignition 
troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage bat- 
teries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send 
for free copy aang Automobile Digest, 
257 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 














_ MASSACHUSETTS 


MEADOWCLIFF 


A Beautiful Seashore Estate on the 
Extreme Eastern Point of Cape 
Ann, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

The estate is located on the North Shore, 
about forty miles from Boston. Eight acres 
of grounds, including lawns, flower beds, 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Two small sum- 
mer houses, one lodge and a separate laun- 
dry. The house has eleven rooms completely 
furnished, bath, town and filtered cistern 
water, hardwood floors, two Colonial fire- 
places, uew heater, large porches. The prop- 
erty extends to the ocean. For sale to im- 
mediate purchaser for one-half of its value to 
close an estate. Price $15,000, Apply by letter 
to Dr. CHARLES F. STU BE, 66 Watson Ave., 
East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. O. J. BROWN, 268 
Church St., North Adams, Mass. ; or call on 
Mr. FRANK TARR, Realtor, Rockport, Mass. 


CAPE Ocean Front Bungalows 
COD s. Moderate rents. 


W. Ball, 56 Pine St., N. Y. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Cails coming every day. 
Send for circulars, Albany ‘Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y ; 

DIETITIANS, secretaries, cafeteria man- 
agers, governesses, matrons, housekeepers, 
social workers, superintendents. Miss 
Richards, Providence, R.1. Box 5 East Side. 
Boston, Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Fri- 
days lltol. Address Providence. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee; housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, governesses, attendants, mother ~ help- 
ers, secretaries. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

TEACHERS WANTED-—September pros- 
pects at desirable salaries are being re- 
ceived, and many teachers will be needed 
for all departments of schools and colleges. 
Special terms for enrollment. THE INTER- 
STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MACHECA 
BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y¥ 


STATIONERY _—| 











_NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

iurnished, for rent and for sale. Write tor 

hooklets. SARGENT & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


VERMONT _ 


OR SALE, in attractive Brattle- 

- boro, Vt. A beautiful permanent or 

immer home; modern, well-constructed 
-iuuse of 12 rooms, besides pantries, closets, 
and baths: ample grounds, delightful out- 
jook; centrally located. Terms reasonable. 
Address BraTrLepono Trust CoMPANY. 


_NEW YORK 
TO RENT (HOUSE at 


. Wave Crest, 
bar Rockaway, Long Island. 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 baths; fully furnished; for summer or 
for all the year: in perfect condition. Apply 
John F. Scott, 358 Fifth Ave., New York City. 




















THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal | professional use. Franklin Printery, 
Warner, New Hampshire. 

UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for any 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. Lewis, 284 Second Ave., 
Troy, N. Y. 


_ HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

PRIVATE secretary—Lady desires capable 
sensible, competent secretary. Experienced 
in legal and estate matters, bookkeeping, fil- 
ing, etc. Highest reference essential. 1,010, 
Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED--Woman of. strong personality 
who is interested in position to teach sewing 
and take care of clothing, in home for orphan 
girls. Please state, in applying, amount of 
training and when and where it was gained ; 
experience; also salary expected and ref- 
erences. 1,036, Outlook. 








HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

MAN and wife to act as superintendent and 
matron, children’s home (90 children), situ- 
ated 14¢ miles from Easton, Pa. For particu- 
lars address Mrs. E. W. Evans, 65 N. Third St., 
Easton, Pa. 

WANTED—Cheerful, Christian companion- 
friend for lovable elderly lady. Mrs. W. E 
Geil, Doylestown, Pa. 

WANTED for cottage mother—Woman of 
strong personality, having had experience in 
management of children, who is capable of 
managing home. Must have knowledge of 
cooking and sewing. Some training is de- 
sirable. Please state qualifications, references, 
and also salary expected. 1,037, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


ENGAGEMENT desired—Male nurse with 
highest recommendations. Experienced trav- 
eler with patients home and abroad; able to 
take full charge physical or mental sickness. 
1,029, Outlook. 

Business Situations 

GRADE teacher, capable, pleasing person- 
ality, experienced in own home, desires posi- 
tion housemother or other executive position 
boys’ camp, July, August, where thirteen- 
year-old son may be camp member. Excellent 
references. Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, preferred. 1,044, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED, by an experienced woman of 
ability and pleasant personality, a position as 
housemother, housekeeper, or other execu- 
tive position in summer camp for girls or 
boys for season of 1922. Satisfactory refer- 
ences upon request. Address 821, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as traveling companion 
to party going abroad, by graduate registered 
nurse. Has traveled abroad. References ex- 
changed. 1,020, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, 30, college graduate, ex- 
perienced, desires position as traveling com- 
panion or as chaperon for one or more young 
ladies traveling. Excellent references. 1,022, 
Outlook. 

POSITION wanted as traveling companion 
for summer months in Europe. Best ref- 
erences. 1,007, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady, Protestant, college graduate, 
efficient, excellent health, desires position as 
lady’s companion. 1,041, Outlook. 

HOUSE manager and governess in Prot- 
estant home by refined young woman with 
executive ability. Undergraduate nurse and 
able to drive a car. References. 1,043, Outlook. 

POSITION in child-caring institution— 
school or home. Experienced, endorsed. 
1,46, Outlook. 

VISITING household manager—Lady, high- 
est credentials, many years’ experience in 
entire administration of large households, 
catering, bills, etc., wishes similar position. 
Preierably New York or Washington. 1,045, 
Outlook. 

TEACHER of experience, college and uni- 
versity graduate (Protestant), just returned 
from several years in Europe, speaks French 
very fluently, would like summer position as 
teacher or companion. References. 1,47; 
Outlook. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

COMPANION to lady. Highest city cre- 
dentials as social] companion and secretary. 
Free after March 20. 1,049, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as nature guide in 
camp for boys or girls. Years of experience. 
Location in East or Middle West desired. 
Esther A. Craigmile, 327 Franklin Ave., River 
Forest, Lil. 

REFERENCED university senior desires 
traveling as companion or nurse. 1,035, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION— Protestant widow, college 
graduate, European travel, teacher six years. 
Special household science course recently. 
Reliable chaperon, companion, or manager. 
References. Mrs. Helen Batcheller, North 
Brookfield, Mass. 

YOUNG woman, educated, highest ref- 
erences, expert rider; can give instruction 
riding, auto driving, bridge; knowledge ste- 
nography, typewriting ; desires position with 
refined people involving any or all of these 
pursuits. 1,032, Outlook. 

EUROPEAN traveling engagement desired 
by American woman social secretary, twelve 
years’ seperenee foreign traveling position. 
French, Italian, German, stenography, book- 
keeping ; full charge trip. Present salary $50 
weekly, maintenance, and expenses. 1,039, 
Outlook. 

REFINED, educated woman who speaks 
French, English, and German wants position 
as private secretary or companion-governess 
to older children. Capable of handling posi- 
tion of trust. 1307 Sandwich St., Windsor, East 
Ontario, Can. 


____ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

BOYS wanted. 500) boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Consult 
the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” En- 
dorsed by best authorities. Instructive and 
entertaining. Price 50 cents. The Shake- 
speare Club, Camden, Me. 

FOR church fairs and Easter sales. Baskets 
made in homes im the North Carolina Moun- 
tains. Allanstand Cottage Industries, Inc., 
i:xchange for mountain handicrafts, 55 Hay- 
wood St., Asheville, N. C. 

ANTIQUES for sale. Large collection 
grandfather’s clocks included. H. Hiestand, 
Zionsville, Pa. 

AMBITIOUS WRITERS send to-day for 
Free copy America’s leading magazine for 
writers of photoplays, stories, poems, songs. 
Instructive, helpful. Writer’s Digest, 688 
Butler Building, Cincinnati. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge ; prompt ddives’ 
25 West 24th St., New York. 

WANTED — Young women to take nine 
months’ course in training for the care of 
chronic and convalescent invalids. Address 
Supt. F. KE. Parker Home, New Brunswick, 
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William Jennings Bryan’s 


Answer to “ Darwinism ” 


IN HIS IMAGE 


New York Herald says: “ This 
book is an event of importance. 
The author is spokesman for a large 
group of people, for the most part 
unheard. Mr. Bryan has the cour- 
age of his convictions and realizes 
that world-religion must rest 
squarely upon the validity of its 
revelation.” 266 Pages, $1.75 











PROF. EDWARD A. STEINER 


Old Trails and New 


Borders 


**Tf you would have the latest news from 
Europe as it is seen through the under- 
sti uding eyes of the famous author of 
‘On the ‘Trail of the _immigra nt,’ read 
this convineing book.’’ — Syracuse Post 
Standard. $1.50 





WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 
Author of ** Self Control,” ete 


The Trusteeship of Life 


A new “Jordan”? book is a publishing 
event! Henry van Dyke says: ‘* Sugges- 
tive and stimulating. His philosophy has 
three big little words—courage, cheerful- 








ness, charity. $1.25 
ROGER W. BABSON’S TRIO 
Making Good in Business $1.25 


Fundamentals of Prosperity *1.00 


The Future of the Churches $1.00 


What Henry Drummond did for the 
physical world Mr. Babson is doing for 
the business world. Get these revelations 


of what is urgently needed today ! 


JOHN KELMAN, D.D. 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 


The FoundationsofF aith 


**An unusually liberal interpretation of 
religious faith —a vigorous and fearless 
discussion of ethics and philosophy.” — 

« vening Post. 81.50 








SECOND EDITION READY! 


The Foreign Relations 
of China 


By M. JOSHUA BAU, Ph.D. 
(fraduate Tsing Hua, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins 
$4.00 








A History and a Survey. 8vo. 

‘A book of more than five hundred pages 
teeming with facts, bristling with dates, 
weighted with logic, from the first opening 
up of China up to the present time. The 
work is remarkable not only in the wealth 
of its scientific arrangement, but in its tem- 
perate and restrained tone.”-—N.Y. Times. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


Fleming H. Revell Company 








\ NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 17 N. Wabash Ave. i 








THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


CHAPTER entitled “Henry Oscar 

Houghton, Printer and Publisher,” 
in a recently issued book, “Heroes of 
Progress,’ gives illustrations of Mr. 
Houghton’s exceptional attitude toward 
people who had business relations with 
him. “In a time of panic,” the book says 
“he was advised to discharge some of his 
workmen; but he had never forgotten 
what it meant to need work, and he 
replied emphatically, ‘Shorten my pay- 
roll? Turn people out of work? Never!” 
The same consideration marked his 
dealing with authors. In a case where 
the author was to pay the cost of publi- 
cation and the book failed to sell, Mr. 
Houghton assumed the expense, declar- 
ing, “We are better able to afford the 
loss than the writer is.” One of his 
rules, which to some authors might 
seem almost incredible, was: “If there 
is ever any question in regard to what 
is due to an author, always give the 
author the benefit of the doubt.” Mr. 
Houghton was one of the partners of the 
firm which is now the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 





Under the head of “The Nonchalant 
Intern” the “Journal” of the American 
Medical Association prints’ this varia- 
tion of the golf joke: 

“So you’ve taken up golf?” 
Intern—‘Oh, I knock ’em about a bit.’ 
Chief—“What do you go around in?” 
Intern—“Just my regular clothes.” 








Joseph Pulitzer, the founder of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism and edi- 
tor of the New York “World,” was, a 
newspaper paragraph states, abnormally 
sensitive to harsh noises. This became 
widely known as one of his peculiarities. 
Once the captain of an ocean liner 
dipped his flag when passing Mr. 
Pulitzer’s yacht, without blowing his 
whistle. “Write him a note thanking 
him for his thoughtfulness,” the eccen- 
tric newspaper editor told his secretary, 
“and send him a box of two hundred of 
the best Havana cigars.’ 


Tramp (as reported by the London 
“Mail”)—‘‘Would you please ’elp a pore 
man whose wife is out 0’ work?” 





As the theaters in Paris give nine or 
ten performances a week, Baron Roths- 
child, so a newspaper correspondent re- 
ports, has advocated one day a week 
rest for actors. A witty but idle actor 
in a boulevard café, on hearing this, 
suggested that the reform he wanted 
was one day a week work. 





“Many people have wondered,” a cor- 
respondent of a New York daily says, 
“why the wine-growers, who before pro- 
hibition loudly proclaimed that they 
would be ruined, are now silent. The 
reason is that they are obtaining two 
to three times as much for their grapes 
(for making grape-juice beverages) .as 
they did in the wet days. The New 
York “World” says: “In 1916 (Califor- 
nia) wine-grape vineyards could be pur- 
chased for $200 per acre. To-day they 
command $3,000 to $4,000 per acre.” 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CHAPERONAGE to EUROPE 


Mrs. Smith and Miss Gray will close their New 
York chaperonage for girls June 1st and will 
accompany a few girls ona travel tour : Paris, 
The Battletields, Belgium and England. 

For particulars, address 
Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss "th J. Gray, 
The Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th St., N. Y. City 














Tel. Circle 1286 








_ILLINOIS 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of Tending Meetsall uicementa for entrance to college 
jane the leading professions. is and thirty-six other 7; a? 
a described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-3168 Drexel Ave. & SBth St. 









You can complete 
this simplified High 


choo] Course at home in- 


CHICAGO 














WW: Your Spare Time At Home 
, BUSINESS or PROFESS:0N 


Degree of LL.B.,Conferred. Only Institution which 

ives same Course by Correspondence through Lec 

ture System as was given for years at resident classes of 
_ canons. We coach you free to pass the Bar Examina- 
19 13 ibra: ry Easy terms. Or- 

910. Low enrollment fee. rite for free book. 








Hamilton College of Law, 431 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 1203 , Chicago 


STUDY aT HOME 
ome a lawyer. Legally 
pe HN ositions 
and big success in business 
and public life.Greater oppor- 
tunities now than ever before. 
i ao a@ leader. 
wet ooo to > $10,000 Annually 
= em. oan on can train at hom 


* 





dJoring see spe paneal eas md you records and letters 
‘LaSalle aol ‘admitted to the bar in various 


y confe! tre d. 
usani 
We furnish all text material, 


our valuable 120-pa; 5 
. , Send for them— Ww. 


LaSalle E: u ity, 


ij Guide’’ and * "Evidence 


Dept. 3388-. Chicago 











NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 
become a certified Public or Cost Accountant: go into 
business for yourself; demand for expert accountants ex- 
ceeds the supply: our graduates earn over $5,000) yearly; 
have more business than they can handle; learn at home 
in spare time by our new_system. Write for booklet and 
special offer. No solicitors will call. 


Universal Business Institute, 363 Pullman Bldg., New York 








TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State. offers a 23 years’ course— 
as general training to refined. educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 


4 The Letter That 
Gets The Check 


the order, the inquiry, the interview, the job, 
or whatever you want—you can write it! Won- 
derful new system by world’s greatest letter 
writer. All the latest ideas that Get Action, 
including 500 Successful Letters. The Master 
Letter Writer, by  Ad-Man Davison, is for 
both expert and novice. Covers all classes of 
business. Tested, effective methods, quickly mas- 
tered, that make busy men sign order blanks, write 
checks, dictate repiies. Thousands of money-making 
ideas, plans, helps, not found in a $100 corre: spondence 
course. 704 pages, substantially bound in cloth lettere { 
in gold; price $5. Fully guaranteed. Send No Money 

Simply pay postman uponreceipt. Or folder upon reques! 

Write Desk 29, Opportunity Press, 681 Fifth Av., N. x. 
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ATRAINLOAD of BOOKS 


What Clarkson is Doing 
for the Book Buyer 


In several hundred thousand Li- 
braries, in the homes of people in 
< of life—from the day la- 
borer to the college professor and 
high government “official, from the 
persons who buy a few books of pop- 
ular fiction to tl he perse ms who pride 
themselves aving the complete 
works of all standard authors in De 
Luxe Sets artistically printed anc 
bound—almost every book was bought 
from me. Why? Because I have ne 
ayer nts and sell you just the book you want— all new—many ata 
of from 50 to 90 per cent. You examine the books in your 
1 home for five « lays before pay # fort hem. If not satisfied, 
nat my ex} vense—owe me lik 


I SUPPLY ANY BOOK IN PRINT 
Sample Prices— Write _ 
*ubist Art, Publisher's Price $1.00. Our Price 35. 
) ) Reproductions World's Great Paintings, 
Publisher's Price $6.00, Our Price, $3.65. 
n hess iciras of Quotations, $1.95. 
us Orators, All Great Speeches, Worth $5 
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. Our Price $2.45 





Shakespeare Complete, 400 illustrations, Only $1.95. 
yrawit Made Easy, Lederer, $1.75 Sie 
k ypedia « of Poetry, Over 1, f World's Best Poems, $1.95 


we orld's Greatest Music Book, more than 1,cco popular and 
assical selections, §1.= 

r,ooo Ways to Find and Oualify Yourself for a Position, so 

Sexual Knowledge, Dr. Hall, $1.00. 

structor Library (100 books for children), $12.00. 

eee or Art of Self-Defense, $1.25 


I on Library, 11 volumes, Publisher s Price $50.00. Our 
Pri 92 

Hece ate De Luxe Sets, Morocco Bound, complete wo Sag! many 

f them at less than 25 cents on the doll r. Hu Kipling 
e, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson and s ons oh at hers. 


Get My Big Stew Catalogue 





ly new catalogue, sent free for the aski ells you yw to 
e so to go per cont on thousands f books. Hi sae of 
ts and thousands of single volumes listed. . very bo k is new, 
fresh and guaranteed to please you—you t> be the judge. 1 
lo not quibble—I vould rather have a book or set of books 


returned at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


Write today. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 





315 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 














Army Auction Bargains 


UGER pistol, cal. 7.65 m-m $21.50 
y heer ory 50 | Army knapsacks.75up 
, Altered Mauser rifle cal. 30 U.S. $16.58 
Full set Army steel letters and figures, $1.00. 

15 acres army goods. Illustrated catalog 
for 1922--372 pages--including full and highly 
interesting information (specially secured) of all 
We ar smal! arms, mailed 50 cents. Circu- 


lar 16 pages 10 cents. Established 1865. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, N.Y. 


















PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE 


From hardy English Ringneck non related Stock 
Price $25 per hundred 
Address, Rocketer Game Preserve, Riverton, Conn. 








Coe CANOES 


ROWBOATS 

FISHBOATS 

MOTOR BOATS 

Pare OUTBOARD MOTORS 

CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1521 Ellie Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 



















Health in | 


is better protected by 
the judicious use of ¢ 


Ty Fever 
pycos Thermometer 


Why delay getting one ? 
Why take unnecessary 
chances by failing to call 
the doctor ? 

Ask your dealer or 
caine us for booklet 
** Health and Comfort. 
A-15 























CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


ILLARD WATTLES is a graduate of the 

University of Kansas. He has 
been instructor of English at the Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, High School and at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
He is the author of “Lanterns in 
Gethsemane” and “Silver Arrows” and 
has contributed poems to many of the 
leading magazines. 


"Page C. SPeERANZA was born in Con- 
necticut in 1872, the son of Professor 
Carlo Speranza. He was educated in 
the College of the City of New York and 
at the New York Law School. He was 
for fifteen years general legal adviser to 
the Consulate-General of Italy. He has 
been a member of the Law Commission 
of the Prison Association of New York 
State, and assisted in drafting the Proba- 
tion Law. He has also been a member 
of the State Immigration Commission, 
and was Director of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, established by the 
Society for Italian Immigrants. He has 
been Chairman of the Commission on 
Crime and Immigration of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law. At the out- 
break of the war he was appointed 
assistant to the Military Attaché of the 
American Embassy, Rome, and was later 
Attaché to the Embassy in its Political 
Intelligence Division. 


Se ARD Eyre Htynr, who rendered 
notable service during the war with 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
and the Red Cross, has been in Wash- 
ington for the past four months acting 
as Secretary of the President’s Unem- 
ployment Conference. To this week’s 
Industrial Department he contributes an 
illuminating summary of the corre- 
spondence between Secretary Hoover 
and Attorney-General Daugherty upon 
the question of the function of trade 
associations—a question which is agi- 
tating the business world because of the 
recent Supreme Court decision on the 
Hardwood case. 


geo P. Goopricn, ex-Governor of In- 
diana, again contributes an authori- 
tative article on the Russian situation. 
Mr. Goodrich was a special representa- 
tive of Herbert Hoover in Russia, where 
he spent two months investigating con- 
ditions in the Volga Valley. As Trustee 
of the American Relief Administration, 
Mr. Goodrich sailed Saturday, February 
18, on a second trip to Russia for the 
purpose of investigating political and 
economic conditions. 


ARON SerGeE A. Korrr adds an in- 

terpretative comment to. ex-Gov- 
ernor Goodrich’s article which presents 
the point of view of the liberal Russian 
democrat in the present crisis. Baron 
Korff occupied important positions un- 
der the old Imperial Government and 
under the first Provisional Government 
of Russia, of which Kerensky was the 
head. He is widely known as a student 
of law and political economy. He is the 
author of several volumes on constitu- 
tional law. 






































In One Great 
Service 


Even if operated alone in the 
White Star Line’s service to 
Cherbourg and Southampton, 
the new 56,000-ton Majestic, 
largest ship in the world, would 
bring to it a commanding dis- 
tinction. 


But when this service in- 
cludes, besides the world’s larg- 
est ship, the new 34,000-ton 
Homeric, largest twin-screw 
liner in the world, and the 
far-famed and magnificent 
Olympic, it becomes inevitably 
the chosen goal of luxurious 
trans-Atlantic travel. 


This service is no less remark- 
able for its regularity than for 
the individual size and splen- 
dor of its ships. Travelers who 
formerly waited an Olympic 
sailing date to channel ports 
may now sail any week on one 
of these great ships. 


Regular weekly sailings to 
Liverpool via Queenstown 
with the Adriatic, Baltic, Celtic, 
and Cedric, each over 20,000 
tons. This service appeals es- 
pecially to families and tourist 
parties. You land near the 
beautiful Lake District, the 
Shakespeare Country, and the 
Mountains of North Wales. 


With our long experience in 
operating famous trans-Atlan- 
tic liners,we maintain standards 
of distinction on every voyage 
and cruise. Booklets and detail- 
ed information sent on request. 


YAWHITE STAR LINES 
AMERICAN LINE . 5) Rep StaR Line 


INTERNATIONAL NE Vs" la MaRIngE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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Sheer Fabrics for Lovely 
Summer Frocks 


HEY bring a vision of Summer skies—these lovely new 

fabrics at McCutcheon’s. They are the choicest weaves of 
selected European and American looms—exquisite in coloring, 
texture, and design. 


Write for samples, and revel in the beauty of the frocks they will 
inspire. You cannot imagine how lovely these Summer fabrics are 
until you see and feel them. 


Imported Drop Stitch Voiles—A sheer, soft, draping fabric with drawn work 
checks. Some embroidered with dots and squares. In white and a host of new plain shades. 


38 in. wide. $1.50 to $2.50 a yard. 


Imported Dotted Swisses—Ground and dots in every popular color. Self and contrast- 
ing combinations. Sometimes the dots aren't dots, but novelty figures, circles, irregular stripes, 


diamonds, nosegays, and flower buds. $1.50 and $2.00 a yard. 


Swiss Organdies—Made and dyed in Switzerland to our special order and finished by 
the famous “‘Cilander” Process, thereby insuring the permanent finish so essential in this fabric. 


White and 40 plain shades. 46 in. wide. $1.00 a yard. 


English Prints—Most charming and practical. Showers of attractive patterns—dots, 
diamonds, scrolls, stripes, broken checks, floral motifs—quaint, demure or bold, as you like. 
32 in. wide. 55c. a yard. 

Dress Cretonnes—Fiom France, England, and America. 
unquestionably unusual and smart. 


Unquestionably daring, but 
Lattice-work designs, conventional poppy, square and 
petal designs, gay cubistic effects, vivid stripe combinations. 50c to $1.50 a yard. 


Dress Linens—Every weave and every color. Handkerchief Linens, French Linens, and 
Non-Krush Linens. Pongee and Ramie weaves. Fancy weaves in gingham check and stripe 
patterns. The largest and most complete assortment of Dress Linens to be found anywhere. 


36 and 45 in. wide. $1.00, $1.25, $1.35 and $1.50 a yard. 
Write for samples today 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 35 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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Seven Great 
Facts 


HICH show that (excepting the pro-German 

and Irish vote which was for Germany and for 
Ireland) the great mass of the all-American Repub- 
lican votes for Harding were cast in expectation of 
either an Americanized League or an association of 
nations to prevent war. 


FACT ONE. The Republican voters thein- 
selves for nearly two years had urged that we enrer 
the League of Nations, either without reservation, 
with mild reservations, or with the Lodge-MceCun- 
ber compromise reservations which the Republican 
Senate majority supported, and which almost tlie 
entire party came finally to support and urge. Is 
there any good reason to believe that what the 
great majority of Republican voters urged for two 
years they opposed on the day of the election ? 
Look for Fact Two a week from to-day. Cut this 
out and keep the seven facts together. And don’t 
fail to read ‘* The Great Deception,’ by Samuel 
Colcord. 


$1.50 of Bookdealers or Postpaid 


GIPBONI & LIVERIGHT fog 
IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in your 
address, both the old and the new address should be 
given. Kindly write, if possible, two weeks betore 
the change is to take effect. 


FURNESS: avs BERMUD Ame LINE 


a Contract with Bermuda Govt. | 
FASTEST STEAMERS ON THE BERMUDA ROUTE 


The palatial steamers of the Furness 
Bermuda Line land their passengers 
and baggage directly at Hamilton Dock. 
avoiding the discomforts, inconvenience 
and delay of landing by tender. These 
steamers use oil fuel. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


From New York Every Wed. and Sat. 
From Bermuda Every Tues. and Sat. 
Tickets good on either steamer. 


Offering unequalled express service via 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement. 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement. 


Bermuda Offers All Outdoor Sports 


including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Mething. 
Fis shing, Riding, Driving. 


Bermuda open Tennis Championship 
Mar. 6 Open amateur Golf Fe 


No Passports—Many Modern satiny 
Write for Attractive Inclusive Rates 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 
or Any Tourist Agent 

















Cruise 


of Twenty-three Days 
Visiting St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Guade- 
loupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Trinidad and Bermuda. 


Leaving New York March 4 


via Palatial Twin-screw Oil Burning 


S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
14,000 Tons Displacement 
No Passports Required for Cruises. 
Rates, $275.00 up to $850.00. 
Including 18 rooms with private baths. 
For Further Particulars write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 
or Any Tourist Agent 














West Indies . 


